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Calendar 



January 1— February 1. 



Institute and Fret- Library 
Class* s in all Depart - 



New-Year's Day 
closed. 

Second Term begins, 
ments reopen. 

In the Assembly Hall, at n 4s a m.. the twelfth 
Thursday morning illustrated lectute on the 
History 'of Art. by Mr. Walter S. Perry. 
Director of the Department of Fine Arts. 
Subject : Karly Christian and Byzantine Art ; 
Influence of Symbolism. Romanesque Art. 
The Art of the Kastern Roman Kmpire. The 
Art of the Western Roman Kmpire. 

In the Kxhibition-room of the Library, at ir 
a m., before the Library School, the first of a 
series of four lectures on Kngravingand other 
Reproductive Processes, by Mr J Frederick 
Hopkins Director of Art Kducntion in the 
Public Schools of Boston . 

In the Assembly Hall, at 3 30 p m , under the 
auspices of the Department of Domestic Art. 
the first in a course of free lectures on Historic 
Costume, by Miss Both- Heiidriksen. Subject : 
From Ranieses to Alexander ; Kgyptian, 
Assyrian. Persian, and Creek dress. 

In the Assembly Hall, at ii.k a m.. the thir- 
teenth Thursday morning illustrated lecture 
on the History of An, by Mr. Walter S Perry. 
Subject: Saracenic Art The Art of the 
Mohammedans. 

In the Kxhibition-room of the Library, at .5 
p.M . before the Library School, a lecture on 
the Bibliography of Theology, by Mr. Ernest 
C. Richardson, Librarian of the Piinceton 
University Library. 

In the Assembly Hall, at 3 30 p m .. the second 
lecture in the "course on Historic Costume, by 
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Miss Both Heiidriksen. Subject Roman 
Costume. Changes due to Barbarian influ- 
ence ; Byzantine Costume 

I11 the Assembly Hall, at 11 is a.m., the four- 
teenth Thursday morning illustrated lecture 
on the History of Art. by Mr Walter S. Perry. 
Subject: Cothic Architecture. Development 
of Plans. Walls Roof, openings. Pieis, and 
Ornaments. Cathedrals Characteristics of 
the Knglish, French. German, and Italian 
Styles. 

In the Kxhibition-room of the Library, at 1 i 
a.m . the second of the series of hctureson 
Kngraving and other Reproductive Processes, 
by Vfr. J. Frederick Hopkins 

In the Assembly Hall, at 3 30 p M . the third 
lecture in the c nir>e on Historic Costume, by 
Miss Both • Heiidriksen Subject: Gallic. 
German, and other Costumes . Tune of Char- 
lemagne ; The Dark Ages merge into the 
Medncval. 

In the Assembly Hall, at 11.15 a m . the fifteenth 
Thursday morning illustrated bcture, by Mr. 
Walter S Perry, on the History of Art. 
Subject : Renaissance Architecture. Italian, 
French, and German Styles 

In the Assembly Hall, at s p.m . the fourth free 
lecture of the Institute Course, by Mr Henry 
Kduard Krehbiel. Subject : " How to Listen 
to Music." with special reference to the con- 
cert bv the Danntcuther Quartette, to be 
given I'ebruary 2. 

In the Kxhibition-room of the Library, at 11 
a.m . the third of the series of lectures on 
Kngraving and other Reproductive Processes, 
by Mr. J. Frederick Hopkins. 
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TELEPHONE SERVICE IN BROOKLYN 

AT MESSAGE RATES, 

AS LOW AS $40.00 PER ANNUM. 

THE NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY TELEPHONE CO. 

16 SMITH STREET, BROOKLYN. 



F. W. DEVOE & G. T. RAYNOItDS GO. 

FULTON STREET, COR. WILLIAM, NEW YORK, 



MANUFACTURERS OF 



Artists' Oil Colors in Tubes, Prepared Canvas for Oil 
Painting, Academy Boards, Oil Sketching Paper, 

Oils, Varnishes and Mediums, Fine Brushes for Oil and Water-color Painting, 
Pastel Canvas and Pastel Board. Supplies for Oil and Water-color Painting, Pastel 
and Miniature Painting, Charcoal and Crayon Drawing, Sketching, Designing, Etching, 
Modeling, etc. Drawing Materials, Architects' and Surveyors' Supplies, Drawing 
Papers, Tracing Papers, Tracing Linen, Mounted Drawing Papers, etc. Blue Print 
Papers, Prepared and Unprepared. Fine Swiss Drawing Instruments : a superior 
quality of German, French and other makes. Velvet-finish Rubber Angles and 
Curves, T Squares, Triangles, Drawing Boards. 

DRY COLORS, COLORS IN OIL, FRESCO COLORS, PURE MIXED 

PAINTS, PURE VARNISHES AND BRUSHES. 
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ftlECBaNlcaii DRAWING Headquarter for Retool ^applies. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
Blank Books aid Stationery. 



A new, live, up-to-date course for High 
Schools, Evening Schools and individual 
students, prepared by Louis Rouillion, B.S., 
instructor in mechanical drawing at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, and used with marked 
success at Pratt Institute and in High and 
Evening Schools all over the country. 

Practical, sequential exercises. Full, plain 
directions and explanations. Clear and correct 
illustrations. 

A " parallel course " without illustrative 
plates given in the same book, embodying the 
same principles in an entirely different set of 
exercises, thus making it practicable to require 
strictly original drawing while yet affording 
full explanation of fundamental principles. 

Price, $1.25. 

Discounts on orders for whole classes. 



He Prang Educational Company. 

« EmI 10ih St., 

NEW YORK. 

151 Wabwh Aveaue, 64* Waiblnrtoi St., 

CHICAGO. BOSTON. 



"EVERYTHING FOR the SCHOOLROOM." 
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THE MAISON AD. BRADN ft CO. 

BRAUN, CLEMENT ft. CO., Successors. 

JUt fuMisnm 
of g atis 

257 Fifth Avenue, 
Between 28th and 29/H Streets, 

fJeW yorl[. 

fUptoduriious 

Illustrating the Most Admirable 
and Famous 

IHasterpitces of Pointing, 

(Swullic anil Plastic 3W» 



turojjean 3lrt flSalUrus 



of Amsterdam, Antwerp, Berlin, Dresden, Florence, Harlem, Hague, London, Madrid, Paris, St 
Peterabourg, Rome, Vienna, and many others. 

In the great field of 

SUdntecture anil Sculpture 

, , . r the 
Edifices of Paris, Versailles 

Jtaintinp bn IKobern 3lrti0t0 

contain such renowned names as Bastien -Lepage, Baudry, Bonn at, Bourgnereau, Breton, Cabanel, 
Carolus Duran, Chaplin, Dagnan-Bouveret, Dupr£, Gervei, Hfibert, Henner, Lefebvre, Meisson- 
nier, Puvis de Chavannes, Robert Fleury, Roybet, Van Beera and many others. 

FRAMING in Renaissance and Rococo, and other styles carefully attended to. 

A large stock of frames imported from Paris. 

Special Inducements to Educational Institution*, Teacher* and Students. 

The Maison Ad. Braun Co. 

Braun, Clkment & Co., Successors, 

257 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Gentlemen's Baths Always Open. 



TURKISH 
RUSSIAN 
ELECTRIC 



BATHS 



32 AND 34 CLINTON STREET. 

Ladies' Baths 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 



EXCEPT SUNDAYS. 



Jr?e U/allabout BarjK 

MYRTLE AND 
CLINTON AVES., 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



Charles M. Kngus, 

President. 



Alonzo Slote,, 

Vice-President. 



Joseph B. Pigot, 

Cashier. 



DIRECTORS: 



I. M. Bun, 
Benjamin F. Blair, 
Charles E. Dingee, 
Charles M. Euglis, 
John H. Hoeft, 
Jesse Johnson, 
Edwin Ludlam, 



Hermann Lins, 
Win. H. Male, 
Joseph B. Pigot, 
Lowell M. Palmer, 
Frank Rudd, 
W. Oscar Shadbolt, 
Alonzo Slote, 



Casimir Tag. 



Established 1841. 

LOUIS E. LB BARS, 

Successor to Stephen Kidder, 

Etchings, Engravings 

and Photographs. 

picture and mirror frames 
in special designs. 

No. 138 Atlantio Avenue. BROOKLYN. 



AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 

LITERATUR E AHD L AIGDAGBS. 

Normal, Belles-lettres and Special 

Courses. 



A FINISHING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 



For full particulars address, 

WALTER V. HOLT, 
105 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LONG ISLAND LOW P TRUST GO. 

203 IMIozn/bagpj-^ Street. 

CAPITAL, $500,000. 
SURPLUS, $375,000. 

This surplus has accumulated from the successful ad- 
ministration of the business of the company since ita 
organization in 16X4, and lias not in any way been created 
by contributions from stockholders. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DAILY BALANCES. 

Checks drawn on this company are payable through the 
New York Clearing House. Certificates of deposit will be 
issued, pay able ou demand aud beariuginterest until paid. 

This company is authorized bv charter to act as Trustee, 
Executor. Administrator. Guardian, Committee of Estates 
or Receiver. It is also a legal depository for all Trust 
Funds and for money paid into Court. It acts as Regis- 
trar or Transfer Agent of stocks and bonds and as 
Trustees for Railroad and other mortgages. It guaran- 
tees letters of credit issued to travelers, and will do any 
aud all other business usually doue by Trust Companies 
of responsibility and standing. 



TRUSTEES. 



Watson B. Dickerman, 
William M. Ingraium, 
Bernard Petkrs, 
Edward D. White, 
David Barnbtt, 
Edward Merritt, 
Frank. Lyman, 
William C. Redfield. 



David G, Legget, 
Seymour L. Hcsted, Jr., 
Jambs W. Cromwell, 
Frank L. Babbott, 
Theodore F. Jackson. 
Gkorgb Edward Ids, 
John F. Halsted, 
Seth L. Keeny. 



EDWARD MERRITT, President. 

DAVID Q. LEGGET, Vice-President. 

FREDERICK T. ALDRIDGE. Secretary. 



BASE BALL 

Supplies, Spalding League Ball, Mits, 
Masks, etc. Managers should send 
for samples and special rates. Every 
requisite for Tennis, Golf, Cricket, 
Track and Field, Gymnasium Equip- 
ments and Outfits. Complete Cata- 
logue of Spring and Summer Sports 
free. " The Name the Guarantee." 



A. G. SPALDING A BROS., 

Ntw York, Chicago, Phila. 
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We make a specialty of the correct arranging and 
lettering of works in foreign languages. 

Neumann Brothers, 



Library Bookbinders, 

7 East 16th Street, near Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 



The Bradley Material and Apparatus 

FOR COLOR INSTRUCTION. 

As a part of our general business of Manufac- 
turing Kindergarten Material and School Aids 
in great variety, we pay special attention to 
Material and Apparatus for Color Instruction. 
Our Educational Colored Papers, which have 
become very generally known and accepted in 
the Kindergartens and Primary Schools, are 
baaed on absolute spectrum Standards which 
have rendered possible the first definite and 
practicable color nomenclature ever devised for 
accurately designating material colors. We now 
furnish in addition to the Colored papers a Box 
of Water Colors for 3$ cents, which includes 
approximations to the six standards and also 
two grays, with which can be imitated all those 
colors in Art and Nature which are usually pro- 
duced from a much larger and less educational 
collection of pigments. 

We supply also Wax Crayons and Worsteds 
made to order and carefully selected for educa- 
tional work. 

Send for our 8o page catalogue of Kinder- 
garten Material and School Aids including our 
fiat of Books for Teachers. If specially inter- 
ested in Color Work, let us know and we will 
send you special circulars. 

MILTON BRADLEY CO. 

SPBENGFIELD, MASS. 

New York. Atlanta. Kansas City. 



. Q. SELLEW, 

ROLL TOP DESKS. 

Book-keepers' 

Cylinder and 
Flat Top Desks. 
Chairs, Couches, 

Lounges, Tables. 
Office Furniture of 

Every Description. 

Ill Fulton Street New York. 

Cob. Thbo. Goldsmith. 



CHEAPEST 

BOOKSTORE 

IN THE WORLD I 

THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE 
At a great Reduction from Publishers' Prices I 

Postal Card, naming- any Book you may 



dc.irc 






mil. 



SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 

MAMMOTH CATALOGUE PRBB. 

LEGCAT BROTHERS. 

81 CHAMBERS STREET, 

3d door W«t of City Hall Park, HEW YORK. 



CHANDLER'S 

Piano and Music Rooms. 

300 FULTON STREET. 

THK VERY BEST PI.A.NOB I 

hers 4 Pond, Behr Bros. 4 Co., Marshall 4 Wendell 



tbe beat (elected stock of ah«t 



presented. Also 
illy amnions from all the leadfos; 



 Schlimcr. Ditaon, Novello, Ewer At C 



LADIES. 

Do yon know that 

M. HEMINWAY I SONS 

.re now making a silk, 
twisted special 1 j for Hand 
Sewing ? It contains all tbe 
good qualities of their " Sublime " Spool Silk- 
Next time you are out shopping ask for a sam- 
ple 5C. spool. 

Don't forget the brand, 

"HEMINWAY." 
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IMPORTING RETAILERS. 



MEN'S FURNISHINGS. 

YOUNG Men will find the latest styles 
in Neckwear, Gloves, Handker- 
chiefs and everything to be seen in a 
thoroughly equipped Men's Furnishing 
Department, near the main entrance. 

Neckwear, Gloves and Men's Wear of 
all kinds receive particular attention in 
our Dyeing and Cleaning Department, 
second floor, rear. 




TAB MOST POPULAR ARTICLES OF THEIR KIND. 



Hand and Machine Sewing, 
Clark's 0-N-T- Crochet Cotton 

ON SPOOLS, 

Clark's 0-N-T- Darning Cotton 

ON SPOOLS, 

Milward's Helix Needles 
Marshall's Linen Threads. 

FOR (SALE EVERYWHERE, 



edWin c. bur;t \ do., 

Fine Footwear. 



BURT 

Is the standard by which good shoes have been 

judged the past thirty years. 
Man's Shoe*, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00. 

Ladle*.' Shoaa, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00. 

Ladle*' Oxford*. $2.00 to $4.50. 



EDWIN C. BURT & CO., 



Jas. Pear sail & Co.'s 

FILO-FLOSS 

{/registered Trade Mark} 

UNFADING 
EASTERN DYES 



WM. H. HORSTMANN COMPANY, 

philadelphia and hew york, 
Agent, for the United States. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 

Washington Square, New York. 

Publishers of the Leading American Text Books. They have 
the Greatest Variety of the Best Books Adapted to Every Kind and 
Grade of Schools, Public and Private, City and Country, and Sell 
them at Lowest Cost. 

Catalogues, Circulars and Introduction Terms Free. Correspon- 
dence Cordially Invited. 



prai?l(.ii) Trust (Oompapy, 

164 and 166 Montague St., cor. of Clinton St., 

BROOKLYN, H. Y. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surptut, $000,000. 

Allows interest on deposits subject to check. Check! 
on this Company paid through the N. Y. Clearing House. 
Issues certificates of deposit bearing interest. Author. 
lied by law to act as Executor, Administrator. Trustee 
Guardian, Committee or Agent, and to execute Financial 

services as EXECUTOR and alio as Trustee. 

OEORQK H. SOUTHARD, President. 

WILLIAM H. WALLACE, Vice-President. 
JAMES R. COWING, id Vice Pres. and Sec'v. 

CROWELL HIDDEN, Jr.. Ant Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 

EDWIN PACKARD, H. E. PlKSSBPONT, 

ALEIANDBU K. Oh, W, A. READ. 

Joseph E. Brown, Tbeodohk Drkjer, 

WK. H, Wallace, Thos. E. Stillman, 

fuutaua K. Tavlor. Mahtin joost, 

D. H. HODGHTALIHG, GBO. M CoiT, 

AlbroJ. Newton, R. B. Woodward. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE! 
Alexander E. Orr. Geo. M. Olcott. 

WU, H. WALLACE. JOSEPH E. BROWN, 

Geo. H. Southard. 

FHMLII S1FE DEPOSIT COaPMf. 

Bt erase for Securities, Sliver and Valuables In Burg- 
lar Proof Safe, and Vault!. 



Mechanics' Ban^, 

Court Street, Corner of Montague, 

brooklyn, n. y. 

Capital and 5" r plu« over $1,000,000. 



GEORGE W. WHITE, President, 

HENRY N. BRUSH, Vice-President. 

CHARLES E. WHEELER, Cashier. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel Sloan, Isaac Carhart, 

Daniel D. Whitney, Jacob Cole, 

George W. Chauncey, Judah B. Voorbeea, 
James Raymond, Daniel F. Fernald, 

Henry N. Brush. George W. White, 

William Baylii, Jacob T. E. Litchfield, 

John D. Snedelcer. 

Accounts of sail kinds solicited. 
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1 through the Piazza San Pietro; once up the grand stairway to the right, 
past the Swiss guards; once around ^behind St. Peter's (the best way to get an 
idea of the size of the Basilica) to the door of the archives, over the sill of which 
female foot had never stepped — and mine was not to be the first ; and once across 
the court to the right of the great stairs, — before I found the official whom T 
sought with my letter of introduction, — Monsignor Carini, prefect of the Vatican 
Library (since deceased). A small middle-aged man, with a face like an old 
cameo just touched with pink, — in his black gown and cap, — he was an interest- 
ing figure. He listened in a most business-like yet courteous way to my explana- 
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tions of the object of my visit, which 
was to learn all I could at first hand of 
the Biblioteca Leonina, the new library 
of reference which had opened to schol- 
ars two years before the treasures of the 
Vatican Library. In the room in which 
we talked, the portraits of many of the 
Cardinal-librarians of the past covered 
the walls, — men whose office must have 
been something of a sinecure, and who 
would probably open their eyes in as- 
tonishment at the present activity 
among the old manuscripts formerly so 
jealously guarded. And after all, it is 
rumored that scholars are disappointed 
— that they do not find the assistance, 
the great revelations they anticipated in 
those old codices ! Possibly there may 
be still a sanctum sandoru?n. When one 
remembers the thing that happened in 
the winter of 1894-95, a short time after 
my visit, one realizes the necessity of 
special watchfulness over such collec- 
tions. At the time of my visit, the 
custodians of the library were secretly 
much agitated over the mutilation of a 
number of rare manuscripts, from which 
miniatures had been cut by some un- 
known person or persons. A dealer in 
such things had had some of these 
offered to him, and thinking he recog- 
nized the source, had reported the mat- 
ter to the library authorities. Gradually 
the objects were being brought back 
and replaced ; and the news had been 
kept not only from the public, but also 
from the Pope, who is, in virtue of his 
office, the owner of the library. Every 
effort was made also to detect the thief. 
But some irresponsible newsmonger got 
hold of the secret and published it in a 
Roman daily paper, and this fell under 
the eye of Pope Leo. Explanations 
were in order. He summoned Monsig- 
nor Carini to a private interview. What 
occurred was not known; but a few 
hours after, the prefect had an apoplec- 
tic stroke, and his death followed within 
a day or two. He was a valuable officer, 
loyal and conscientious, — a Liberal, the 
son of a follower of Garibaldi, but un- 
tiring in his efforts to reconcile the 



Church and Court parties, — a man truly 
to be missed. It is hard to realize that 
on that sunny November day when he 
took me through those studious pre- 
cincts, his tragedy had already begun. 
I had seen the " show " rooms of the 
library, — one of which appears in the 
accompanying illustration, — where the 
manuscripts are kept behind closed 
doors and one sees only frescoed ceil- 
ings, walls, and pillars, and the sump- 
tuous gifts sent to former Popes from 
time to time, such as malachite tables, 
vases of lapis lazuli, et cetera. Now I 
was to see the rooms into which students 
were admitted, and to which the treas- 
ures from these closed cases were 
brought on demand. The first, pre- 
sided over by tne prefect, was not a 
very large room, and contained one 
good-sized table, at which perhaps a 
dozen men were seated, each absorbed 
in his task. It is needless to say that 
many formalities and unimpeachable 
introductions are required to pave the 
way for a student to the privileges of 
the library. As a rule, women are not 
encouraged to apply, and the rule as 
given out is that they are not to be ad- 
mitted; but two American women, who 
were serious students, have been al- 
lowed to use here the records that were 
essential to the work they were under- 
taking. Whether they were allowed to 
study in this same room, I neglected to 
ask. From this room down a narrow 
stairway into the * ' consultation-rooms " 
in the former armory, was but a step; 
and here I found myself in the presence 
of the printed books that have formed 
a part of the Papal library for several 
generations, and of the books of refer- 
ence used in connection with them and 
with the codices. A card-catalogue was 
shown to me by one of the priests who 
had helped to make it, and who evi- 
dently felt a professional pride in a very 
good piece of work. Everything I 
*saw and everything I heard convinced 
me that the fresh air of the present 
had entered this once hermetically- 
sealed library, and that the very lungs 
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of the library force were expanding and 
taking it in. We of the present find our 
pleasure occasionally in delving among 
old things and trying to identify our- 
selves with the past, and it sometimes 
seems as if the past were conscious of 
our coming and rose up to welcome the 
new, fresh life. 

II. The National Library of Florence. 

Democracy is in the air in Florence. 
The independence of the Florentine is 
ingrained since the days of the Renais- 
sance when Florence discovered that 
art and literature must be free at what- 
ever risk, and chose these for her do- 
main with all the necessary conse- 
quences. So, when one has carefully 
followed Baedeker's direction and en- 
tered the eighth door of the Uffizi from 
the Palazzo Vecchio corner and climbed 
the broad, straight stairs, one is not 
surprised to find all sorts of people mak- 
ing use of the National Library. It is 
a collection of some 500,000 volumes 
gathered in eighty-seven rooms on the 
upper floors of three palaces. One en- 
ters first the room occupied by the man- 
uscript and card catalogues, and by the 
distributors of the books; and here, be- 
hind the desk, professors and students 
and scholars in all lines are fingering 
the great books containing the cata- 
logue, or the cards representing late 
accessions. From this, one enters the 
general reading-room, at one end of 
which the bust of Magliabecchi, — -the old 
eighteenth-century bibliophile whose 
bequest of his library to the city was 
the principal foundation of this collec- 
tion,— looks rather sardonically down 
upon his beneficiaries. A selection of 
the principal reviews is placed upon a 
table with slanting sides and frames for 
holding each number. One may make 
one's choice from about a hundred and 
fifty periodicals in various languages, 
and, taking it to the desk, secure per- 
mission to read it in the room. The 
good American who, when in Rome, 
does as the Americans do, may here see 
regularly his Century and his Harper's 



and Popular Science Montfily. Of course 
this table does not represent the re- 
sources of the library in the way of 
periodicals, but displays those most in 
demand. A table is reserved for wom- 
en; and here, at almost any hour of 



A -Find." 

the day, may be seen University girls 
studying and making extracts, and oc- 
casionally giggling, as is girl-fashion all 
the world over, I imagine. Teachers 
from the government schools, women 
writers and journalists, English and 
American residents who drop in for an 
hour with the magazines, make up the 
entourage of this table. There is no rule 
forbidding women to sit at the other 
tables, but a sense of propriety on their 
own part and the necessity for circum- 
spection in a country where women are 
not as a rule so highly respected as in 
some others, leads them to draw to- 
gether. At the other tables one may 
see men and youths of all professions 
and ambitions, — priests and laymen, 
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natives and foreigners, generally en- 
gaged with more or less modern works. 
The adjoining room is the one to which 
students of manuscripts or those desir- 
ing especially rare books are conducted. 
A printed blank, to be filled out with the 
name of the author and the title of the 
book or books desired, may be had at a 
desk in the reading-room, and the book 
will be brought as speedily as possible. 
One signs the blank and leaves it at the 
desk, and receives it again when the 
book is returned, as a quittance. There 
is but little red tape for the ordinary 
reader, and that little is administered 
with the usual courtesy of the Italians. 
If books could tell their experiences, 
what tales might be heard within the 
walls of these three palaces, where are 
gathered together the hoards of private 
collectors, the unwilling contributions 
of the Italian press levied on by the 
government since 1736, the spoils of 
monasteries confiscated under the 
French, the Grand Duke Leopold, and 
Victor Emanuel! So much history is 
oppressive, — let us get out into the air 
again, where we can see the sky and 
the Arno from under the gallery of the 
Uffizi. Mary W. Plummer. 

III. The National Library at Paris. 

PARIS possesses six great free libra- 
ries. The University owns one; 
the city of Paris another; while the 
government owns the other four, name- 
ly: that of the Arsenal; the Mazarine; 
the Sain te Genevieve; and the National 
Library. The last is the greatest and 
best known, but the others are noble 
monuments to learning, rich with asso- 
ciations. The library of the city of Paris 
is in the Hotel Carnavalet, once the 
residence of Mme. de Sevign6; that of 
the University is in the Sorbonne. The 
Arsenal is rich in memories of Sully and 
Henry the Fourth ; and it has the best 
collection of writers of the Middle Ages 
and early Renaissance. 

The Sainte Genevieve boasts price- 
less manuscripts, and modern and an- 



cient works, and is the heir of the fa- 
mous library of the Abbey of Sainte 
Genevieve. 

The Mazarine is the outcome of the 
private library of Cardinal Mazarin, 
thrown open by him to the public dur- 
ing his lifetime; and left by his will to 
the " College des Quatre Nations," now 
the Institute of France. It is rich in 
scientific, no less than in bibliographical 
rarities. 

The National Library is also associa- 
ted with Cardinal Mazarin. Indeed, its 
history runs side by side with that of 
the nation, ever since Charles V., in 
1 373, had a catalogue of his books made, 
and permitted learned men to use them. 
He owned 910 volumes. His collection 
was broken up at his death, a part pass- 
ing into England. But succeeding kings 
followed his example. Louis XII. re- 
gained many of the lost manuscripts of 
Charles V. Francis I. established the 
library in Fontainebleau. Henry II. 
passed a law that a copy of every work 
printed " with privilege " should be de- 
posited in the King's Library, as it was 
already called. Henry IV. brought the 
royal collection to Paris. During the 
reign of Louis XIV., it was much en- 
riched, and was established as an in- 
alienable possession of the Crown. It 
was, after various vicissitudes, housed 
in its present home, the palace of Car- 
dinal Mazarin in the Rue Richelieu. 

Here it has enlarged its borders and 
increased its treasures. It suffers from 
an ' ' embarrassment of riches, ' ' for as 
yet it has been impossible to complete 
catalogues for its departments. It con- 
tains not only printed books and man- 
uscripts, but also collections of rare 
works of art, engravings, medallions, 
coins, precious stones, etc. The orig- 
inal dwelling of Cardinal Mazarin had 
been altered, not for the best. The 
neighboring buildings have been grad- 
ually absorbed ; and, of late years, plans 
for isolating the library from other 
houses, as protection against fire, are 
being carried out. Of late, also, care- 
ful attempts have been made to " re- 
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store " honestly wherever it was possi- 
ble. The beautiful carving and the 
paintings on ceilings and walls have 
been freed from the structures that 



The engravings, coins, precious stones, 
and other works of art are arranged in 
galleries where they can be easily seen. 
The officials are really grateful for any 



Bibitothique Nationale, ftaris— ''Salle & Travail.-' 



concealed them. The fine Galerie Ma- 
zarine, for instance, is gradually becom- 
ing the home of the manuscripts. 

The additions to the original build- 
ings are well arranged. The work of 
classifying and cataloguing the material 
is herculean. It is said, the National 
Library does not know what it pos- 
sesses; and, to a certain extent, that is 
true. But the efforts to develop order 
are also herculean. The reserve rooms 
are well in order. Of course it is im- 
possible to deliver every book immedi- 
ately ; a little forethought is required. 
The books most commonly used are 
placed in the small reading-hall, where 
there are about one hundred seats. 
Manuscripts are in separate rooms. 



help. Applicants often forget that the 
National Library does not consist of the 
old Royal Library alone; but contains 
many distinct collections, given to it, 
and in some cases requiring special ar- 
rangement. There is therefore com- 
plexity, rather than confusion. 

It is a dream of pleasure to an earnest 
lover of books, to pore over the fasci- 
nating manuscripts, look at the har- 
monious surroundings, and feel that he 
is welcome in this home of learning. It 
has always been the policy of the great 
French libraries to enlist in their serv- 
ice men devoted to learning, whose 
work is not merely to catalogue, but to 
help by inspiration and excellence. 
There is, therefore, the subtile charm 
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of intellectual enthusiasm joined to 
practical work. 

The Library proper is open every 
day from ten to four o'clock to those 
who come to study. The art collections 
are open Tuesdays and Fridays. 

The large hall for students of printed 
books was completed in 1868. It is 
roofed by nine cupolas, which rest on 
arches supported by iron columns. 
Light enters abundantly from above, 
the openings being so arranged that no 
sunlight reaches the readers during 
working hours. The hall is heated by 
pipes under the floor, and by registers ; 
the ventilation is very good. There 
are nearly 400 places with desks for 
readers. Pneumatic tubes connect this 
hall with other rooms, one of which con- 
tains one million of volumes. 

Permission to study is given on ap- 
plication to the Director; the applica- 
tion stating the nature of the work, with 
the profession and residence of the ap- 
plicant. Foreigners give as guarantors 
some householder in Paris. 

The study of rare manuscripts, med- 
als, etc., is of course surrounded with 
more formalities. Many losses by theft 
have rendered the National Library 
watchful. There are no unnecessary 
restrictions, and a person who really 
wishes to study need fear no difficulty 
except that springing from the incom- 
plete classification, the result of the ac- 
cumulation of material. Indeed, there 
is a comradeship among workers and 
officials which gives an atmosphere of 
friendliness. At least, that has been 
my experience. 

I should urge tourists in Paris to de- 
vote some Tuesday or Friday to a visit 
to the National Library. It has changed, 
its name of Royal Library, as the gov- 
ernment has changed; but its aims and 
purposes are unchanged, — another proof 
of the real steadfastness of the French 
nation, — a steadfastness frequently mis- 
understood, for it is allied to quick sym- 
pathy and versatile perceptions. 

Louise Both-Hendriksen. 



IV. Some Notes on the British Museum 

Library. 

ALL good Americans are interested 
in the British Museum and its 
splendid Reading-room and Library, 
containing the largest collection of 
books in the world, with the single ex- 
ception of the Biblioth&que Nationale, 
Paris. The first department of the lat- 
ter, which comprises only printed books 
and maps, contains about three millions 
of volumes; and it is said that if all the 
book-cases containing this collection 
were placed in a straight line, they 
would extend to a distance of thirty- 
seven miles! 

But even the British Museum Library, 
which now contains about 1,700,000 
printed books (not to mention an im- 
mense and most valuable collection of 
manuscripts and prints), and which in- 
creases at about the rate of 30,000 vol- 
umes a year, is quite large enough for 
the ordinary American who admires 
" big things." So, of course, when I 
was visiting London in the autumn of 
1895, one of the first of the lions that 
attracted me was the Reading-room 
and Library of the British Museum. 
Having met such kind treatment from 
the librarians of both public and private 
libraries in Italy; from the courteous 
librarian of the University of Naples, 
who took me into the Professors' Read- 
ing-room; from the various librarians 
in Rome, including the gentleman in 
charge of the Biblioteca Barberina, with 
its rare manuscripts in the beautiful 
room at the top of the Barberini Palace ; 
from the Librarian of the Biblioteca Cen- 
trale Vittorio Emanuele, with its 500,000 
volumes, not to mention the private 
library of the Italian Senate with its 
70,000 volumes carefully arranged and 
catalogued scientifically in the only 
really up-to-date card catalogue that I 
happened to meet in Italy ; having met 
the greatest courtesy also in Florence 
in the Public Library in the Uffizi Pal- 
ace, and in several private libraries (all 
without influential letters of introduc- 
tion), I must confess that I was sur- 
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prised when an English gentleman and 
a well-known author told me that I 
should encounter great difficulties in 
getting access to the books in the Brit- 
ish Museum Reading-room without in- 
fluential letters of introduction. 

1 ' Why, I am a member of the Auth- 
ors' Club," he said, " and well known 
to the attendants in the entrance hall 
and the men at the door of the Reading- 
room; I have lived in London all my 
life; and yet, only a short time ago, 
when I happened to forget my ticket of 
admission to the Reading-room, I was 
not allowed to enter. There is no use 
in your going down to the Reading- 
room this morning and hoping to get in 
— you must make an application by let- 
ter, stating clearly that you are over 
twenty-one years of age, and why you 
apply for the use of the Library. You 
must mail this to the Principal Libra- 
rian, together with a carefully-written 
letter of recommendation from a well- 
known householder (who gives his name 
and address), stating that upon his per- 
sonal knowledge, he is sure that you are 
a fit person to be admitted to the use of 
the Library. Perhaps within a week 
you will get a printed note asking you. 
to call at the office of the Principal Li- 
brarian for a personal interview. If 
this interview be satisfactory, you will 
get a permit (good for six months) to 
use the Reading-room. There is no 
other way!" 

I drew a long breath when all this red 
tape was unrolled, humbly thanked the 
author for his valuable advice, — and 
with an American woman's natural per- 
versity resolved to go straight down to 
the British Museum that afternoon and 
try my luck without a letter of introduc- 
tion ! I was extremely anxious to col- 
lect some material at once for a friend; 
and the cousin whom I was visiting and 
who would gladly have served as my 
sponsor, had been suddenly called out 
of town. 

I entered the vestibule of the enor- 
mous building, whose principal facade 
faces on Great Russell Street, and 



stated my errand to the attendant in 
charge. What was my surprise on be- 
ing told to step immediately into the 
office of the Principal Librarian, Dr. 
Garnett, — a most genial and cordial gen- 
tleman, who was seated in a small room 
at the end of a long vestibule. Remem- 
bering the old adage, * 4 in case of doubt, 
lead trumps," my hand strayed invol- 
untarily to my pocket, where I had 
stowed away, to be used as a last resort, 
my American passport, my ticket of 
admission for the Public Library at 
Rome, my certificate of membership in 
the New England Woman's Press Club, 
and various other credentials. But I 
did not need to produce one of these ! 

As soon as I uttered the magic 
words, " I am an American!" they 
proved a veritable ' ' open sesame. " 

44 Certainly, certainly," said the kind 
Doctor, 44 what can I do for you ?" I 
stated my errand, and immediately re- 
ceived a printed list of the rules and re- 
quirements for admission to the Read- 
ing-room. " But, it may be three or 
four days before you get the permit," 
he continued, 4t and you say your time 
is short here. Would you not like to go 
in at once, this afternoon ?" I had not 
dared to ask for this favor, but, as the 
cordial Librarian handed me a tempor- 
ary permit, good for a week, until my 
letter of application could be answered, 
I could not help expressing my surprise. 
The amiable librarian smiled. 44 Ah! 
we treat visiting Americans, especially 
ladies, in quite a different manner from 
the way in which we are obliged to treat 
the Londoners! We know that our 
American friends have no object in com- 
ing here except study." 

Then he courteously bowed me out; 
and thanking him cordially, I hastened 
towards the celebrated Reading-room 
that Thackeray has immortalized in his 
Essays. It is on the ground-floor, and 
its entrance is opposite the central door 
of the front colonnade; but there are 
two broad vestibules to pass through, 
then a Room of Inscriptions, and finally 
a passage of some fifty feet in length 
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before the great circular Reading-room chair, a folding desk, a smalt hinged 

is reached, with its magnificent dome shelf that holds his books; even pens, 

of glass and iron, 140 feet in diameter, ink, a blotting-pad, and a peg for the 

or one foot larger than the dome of St. hat are furnished. The room is well 

Peter's in Rome. heated and ventilated, and lighted by 

It would take a volume to describe electric lights; and if the Librarian 



Reading-) 



 of the British Museum. 



this room and its contents as they should 
be described. As you enter, the effect 
is a most impressive one, — partly due, 
I suppose, to the circular form as well 
as the size. In the middle of the room, 
like a benevolent spider in his web, sits 
on a raised seat, the Superintendent, 
Mr. Fortescue; and he also showed me 
the greatest courtesy. Ranged around 
him are circular cases where the 2000 
printed volumes of the General Cata- 
logue are placed for the use of readers. 
Will the day ever come when that im- 
mense collection of books stored in the 
British Museum will be all catalogued 
on the card -catalogue system ? If it 
does come, will any mortal ever be able 
to find the particular card of the partic- 
ular book he wants ? These thoughts 
flashed into my mind as I surveyed the 
vast room, with nearly four hundred 
readers, occupying seats that radiated 
from the centre like the staying-radii of 
the spider's web. Each reader has his 



could only keep intelligence on tap, so 
that the students could make the best 
use of the immense catalogue and the 
admirably -selected collection of 20,000 
of the best reference works, nothing 
more could be desired! 

The utmost courtesy is shown by the 
attendants; and although I began to 
haunt the libraries in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
at the mature age of eight years, and 
have persisted in that reprehensible 
practice in every city that I have since 
visited, I feel quite safe in asserting 
that with perhaps the exception of the 
Harvard University Library in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., whose genial Superin- 
tendent of the Circulation, Mr. Thomas 
J. Kiernan, has for years made it such 
a pleasure for me to consult that Li- 
brary that I am sometimes tempted to 
say to him as did Dante to Virgil, 
" Thou dost content me so, when thou 
explainest, that doubt, scarcely less than 
knowledge, is pleasant unto me, ' ' — with 
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this single exception, I have never met 
more quick, prompt, and ready appre- 
ciation of my wants, or eagerness to 
serve me. 

The particular subject that I was look- 
ing up was ' * The Socialism of To-day. ' ' 
Although there is no general subject- 
catalogue, and probably there never can 
be, owing to the vast number of books, 
Mr. Fortescue, in his leisure hours and 
at his own cost, has made a subject- 
catalogue of the publications of the last 
ten years, and this has been printed by 
the Trustees. This catalogue I found 
of the greatest aid in looking up the 
most recent books on my own subjects, 
so that in less than half an hour I had 
fifteen or twenty volumes at my side. 
The process, however, would have been 
much slower had not the attendant 
showed me just how to use the cata- 
logues and where to look. Moreover, 
the books that I selected were among 
the 20,000 in the Reading-room, to 
which every reader can help himself. I 
did not try to get access to the shelves 
or stack : very few persons are permitted 
to do that, and my time was limited. 
Friends, however, who have used them, 
found some difficulty because the dic- 
tionary system of classification is not 
followed ; for instance, the various biog- 
raphies of the same poet or artist would 
not stand together on the shelves. 

In conclusion, a brief sketch of the 
history of the Reading-room may inter- 
est the reader. This magnificent build- 
ing, begun in 1855, was finished in 1857 : 
it cost ^15 0,000; its earliest ancestor 
was a corner room in the basement of 
the old Montague House (the site of the 
British Museum) where, in 1758, the 
Trustees ordered one oak table and 
twenty chairs for readers to be placed. 
The poet Gray, it is said, used to fre- 
quent this room. 

The idea of the present stately build- 
ing was due to Sir Anthony Panizzi, the 
Principal Librarian [See portrait in The 
Monthly for June, 1896], who had been 
promoted from the position of Keeper 
of Printed Books when Sir Henry Ellis 



resigned. Although he was an Italian, 
those best competent to judge consid- 
ered Panizzi the best man for the place ; 
and in the face of much opposition from 
those who preferred an Englishman, he 
was nominated by the Crown. The 
splendid Reading-room, 140 feet in di- 
ameter, 106 feet in height, with its 
1,250,000 cubic feet of space, and its 
ample accommodation for 360 readers, 
is his best and most enduring monu- 
ment. 

A full description of this room, to- 
gether with a plan of the interior, is 
contained in the 4t Description of the 
Reading-room " which can be bought 
for a penny from the officials in charge. 
Here, all the rules and regulations are 
clearly stated ; they are also printed on 
the back of the green and white slips 
which are to be filled in with the read- 
er's name, the number of book required, 
and number of his seat at the table. 
The slip is put into a little basket on the 
counter, and the attendant sends the 
book to the reader's seat, thus prevent- 
ing tiresome standing. 

No person who is interested in the 
cause of education or in Library work 
can afford to leave this Reading-room 
unvisited if he finds himself in London. 

Emily A. Thackray. 

V. The Royal Library In Berlin. 

THE greatest by far of all the Ger- 
man libraries is the Royal Library 
in Berlin, the mighty capital of the Ger- 
man Empire. It takes the third place 
among the world's libraries, — after the 
British Museum in London and the Bib- 
liothoque Nationale in Paris. 

The Royal Library in Berlin is situ- 
ated just in the middle of the great cap- 
ital. When you pass " Unterden Lin- 
den ", the most conspicuous thorough- 
fare coming from the west, you will 
stop before the palace of the Emperor 
William I. Right behind his modest 
palace stands the library building. A 
large square is in front, surrounded by 
the University building, the Opera 
House, and the Roman Catholic Church 
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is through a large door in 
carved wood. On the right 
side of the vestibule is the 
delivery- room. On the left 
is the catalogue -room. Here 
you can find three different 
kinds of catalogues; one giv- 
ing the names of authors, 
and one the titles of the 
books, and the third classified 
by subjects. 

A broad stone staircase 
leads to the second floor, 
which is occupied by the 
reading-room and some of 
the book -rooms. All the 
other stories — and there are 
three more — are devoted en- 
tirely to books, for the library 
contains more than a million 
and a half of printed volumes, 
besides a large number of 
manuscripts and other treas- 
ures. All these stories are 
connected with one another 
by various book-lifts and 
speaking-tubes. The reading- 
room is one of the largest of 
the kind. It extends through 
three stories, which all lead 
to galleries surrounding the 
whole room. When you enter 
you have to pass the desk of 
the librarian who is in charge 
of the reading-room. There 
is seating accommodation for 
five hundred persons. The 
windows are very large, and 
placed above the reading- 
tables at a favorable height 

_, „ , for light and ventilation. 

The Bookworm, There ^ a]so ft system rf 

electric lighting. Beneath 
of St. Hedwig. Opposite the Opera the windows, around the room are 
House is the entrance to the Library, wall-cases. In these cases, directly ac- 
It was erected in the middle of the last cessible to students, are placed the peri- 
century, and shows in its style the archi- odicals, both the current numbers and 
tecture of that period, the Rococo, the bound volumes most frequently con- 
Over the entrance shines an inscription suited ; cyclopedias and other reference 
in golden letters, which indicates the books ; and also the works reserved from 
purpose of the institution. It reads, time to time for special service by dif- 
" Nutrimenlum spiritus." The entrance ferent departments of instruction. The 
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reading-tables are broad, covered with 
green cloth, and well provided with ink- 
stands, penholders, etc. One can have 
any book in the library brought to this 
room ; it is only necessary to drop into 
the box on the librarian's desk a slip of 
paper containing the title of the book 
and the name of the author, with your 
own signature. Within half an hour it 
will be handed to you. On leaving the 
room you return it to the librarian, who 
will keep it until the next day. These 
rooms are accessible to students; the 
book-rooms are entered only by written 
permission from the director. 

Visitors are allowed to go through 
the library building and to look at the 
books every day from twelve to one 
o'clock; and such a walk is a very in- 
teresting one, as the library contains a 
large number of very old and valuable 
manuscripts and first editions. The 
staff is composed of a director, two sub- 
directors, and a large number of libra- 
rians and sub-librarians, besides a num- 
ber of servants who carry the books 
from one room to another, and do other 
less important services. If you choose 
to take a book home with you, you have 
to drop a paper similar to that just now 
described, into the letter-box on the 
entrance door. You will get the book 
the next day at the delivery desk, or 
your paper will be handed back to you 
with a statement that the volume is 
taken by some one else, or not in the 
library. But there are few books on 
any subject which you cannot find in 
this immense collection. One day I 
asked for a little book on some theo- 
logical subject, printed in the time of the 
Reformation. My paper was handed 
back to me, with the remark that it was 
not in the library. I looked in the cata- 
logues and found that the book must be 
there, and went to the librarian asking 
for it. He looked at the title and then 
requested me to follow him. We both 
went to the book-room, accompanied by 
some servants, and looked for it in sev- 
eral book-cases. The librarian at length 



became nervous, though I couldn't un- 
derstand why. He ordered the servants 
to take out all the books, one after the 
other, and at last we found it at the 
bottom of the book-case, where it had 
fallen. Then he congratulated me and 
himself; for the book, a very small one, 
was one of the most valuable editions of 
that time, as there are only four or five 
left, and its value was more than 3000 
marks. So I got my book, and the li- 
brarian was happy. But such happen- 
ings are very rare, as the handling of 
the library is excellent, and no one has 
cause to complain. 

As I said before, there are many val- 
uable manuscripts in the Royal Library. 
Among the most precious is the man- 
uscript of the songs of the priest Werner 
(1172), " Drei liet von ter maget " 
(' ' three songs of the Virgin ' ') ; a manu- 
script of the Nibelungenlied of the four- 
teenth century ; and that of the songs 
of the Minnesingers. Besides these 
there are numerous manuscripts of 
Latin and Greek authors, and some an- 
cient palimpsests and several papyruses 
from old Egypt. Of every book printed 
in Germany the library receives two 
copies, or if necessary more, so that it 
is yearly increased by more than 20,000 
volumes. Besides, a large amount of 
money is spent in getting the most fa- 
mous books of foreign countries, so 
that you can find for your study what 
you wish in every language. From one 
to two thousand volumes are daily 
handled by the librarians who attend 
on students. You will see the reading- 
room, notwithstanding its great seating 
capacity, always crowded, and in the de- 
livery-room a large crowd of eager stu- 
dents waiting for the books they want. 
Another department of the Royal Li- 
brary is, I think, not less important 
than the collection of the books. That 
is the collection of maps and the col- 
lected music, containing every map that 
has been drawn and every musical work 
that has been written. You also find 
here some very rare examples, as the 
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first map of the world which Michael 
Behaim drew when he came back from 
his long journeyings. 

Such is the Royal Library in Berlin ; 
and it is, as it should be, the very core 
of the University. Without it the Ber- 
lin University with its five thousand 
students would not be what it is, the 
head of all the universities of the Ger- 
man Empire. For from the collection 
of books made and through the use of 
them, there radiates an influence en- 
riching all life by elevating, ennobling, 
and purifying it. 

Gustav Langheld. 

VI. The New Building of the Library of 

Congress. 

BY the end of February, 1897, the ap- 
propriation of $6,250,000 resolved 
upon by Congress in 1888 as a limit of 
cost for the Congressional Library build- 
ing will have been expended, except a 
surplus of about $140,000, which will be 
turned back into the Treasury ; and the 
United States will have probably the 
most commodious, well-equipped, and 
richly and elaborately built and adorned 
storehouse for four and one-half millions 
of volumes that the world affords. This 
may well be called a library age, when, 
within the last three years, there have 
been completed — to speak of only the 
most notable examples — three library 
buildings, viz. : the Newberry in Chi- 
cago, costing, with its site, for the main 
wing only, which is all that is to be 
erected at present, nearly a round mill- 
ion ; the Boston Public Library, costing, 
exclusive of site, $2,368,000; and the 
Library of Congress, costing (also with- 
out land) over $6,000,000. 

The work of twenty-three American 
sculptors and twenty American painters 
will convey to later generations an am- 
ple representation of the taste and at- 
tainment in the imitative arts of the lat- 
ter half of the nineteenth century. Al- 
though it is a question whether this age 
can supply the inventive genius to orig- 
inate a style and school of architecture 
distinctively its own, and the utilitarian 



purposes of the building must undoubt- 
edly have hampered the expression of 
such genius in any free architectural 
design, such as a cathedral might have 
given occasion for, — yet the ugly stack 
construction which most economically 
and conveniently stores the books, is 
encased by an exterior finely modelled 
on the best style of the Italian Renais- 
sance, and nobly planned and executed. 
On the other hand, that genius for the 
application of scientific knowledge to 
practical uses, which is the bent of the 
age, is here so well exemplified that it 
can surely be said that never has so 
much architectural beauty been com- 
bined with such ingenious contrivances 
for lighting, ventilation, storing, trans- 
portation, communication, and the gen- 
eral convenience of the users of the 
building. 

The Library of Congress, as all who 
have visited Washington know, stands 
on Capitol Hill, directly northeast of 
the Capitol, its west or main entrance 
facing a little obliquely the east or main 
front of the Capitol, and the grounds 
adjoining. It occupies, with its grounds, 
three city blocks, the building itself 
standing on 3^ acres. The structure, 
of gray New Hampshire granite, pre- 
sents on the outside a solid rectangle 
470 by 340 feet in extent, surmounted 
by a gilded dome which towers to a 
height of 195 feet above the ground. 
But if one should look out from the high 
windows of the great central reading- 
room, one would see four spacious 
grass-covered courtyards within these 
exterior walls. These give light on 
both sides to the three arms which pro- 
ject north, south, and east from this 
central room. These arms, of which 
the east one is much the shorter, the 
north and south being equal, are the 
stack, or book-storage, rooms. They 
are in nine stories, each seven feet in 
height, of which the first two correspond 
to the fourteen feet of the basement, or 
ground floor, of the main building, the 
next three to the twenty-one feet of the 
second and main, or reading-room, 
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floor, and the remaining four to the 
twenty-eight feet of the third, or mu- 
seum story. Stacks and reading-room 
thus form a plus sign (+), longer across, 
from north to south, with an eight-sided 
room intercepting the crossing of the 
lines at the centre, the lowest arm of 
the plus sign being the great entrance 
hall instead of a stack. Having thus 
outlined stairway hall, reading-room, 
and stacks, enclose the extremities of 
the plus sign by lines, so as to make 
a rectangle. These outside lines rep- 
resent the outside rooms of the build- 
ing, — long rooms, with a square room at 
each corner, identical in pattern on all 
the three floors and on every side of the 
building, — which enclose the courts, and 
in which the three stack-arms terminate. 
These form the miscellaneous rooms of 
the building, in which may be located 
the copyright registry, the cataloguing 
work, special collections, and exhibi- 
tions of rare books ; or they may be des- 
ignated for any other purposes of work or 
exhibition. The two to the right of the 
main entrance are elaborately decorated 
and fitted up with a view to their being 
used as special reading-rooms by Sena- 
tors and Representatives respectively. 
Those on the third floor are lighted by 
skylights as well as side windows, and 
being large rooms, twenty-eight feet 
high, are specially adapted for use as 
art galleries or museums. 

Now that the skeleton of the structure 
is before us, let us consider it in the or- 
der of detail. Let us ascend the wide 
and massive stone steps on the west 
front, to the grand stairway hall on the 
second, or main floor. This entrance 
hall, 140 feet wide, in Carrara marble, 
is flanked on either side by a magnifi- 
cently-carved stairway leading into a 
second-floor gallery, whose elaborate 
and startling color decorations form a 
gorgeous framing for the white splendor 
of hall and staircase. To the left of the 
great hall continuing beyond the stair- 
way is the librarian's office, — a gem in 
decoration, — with safe, bookshelves, 
and private room and toilet. Proceed- 



ing straight onward through these 
spacious halls, we enter the reading- 
room, a glorious rotunda whose fine 
proportions disguise its actual size. 
Great wall-piers of yellow Siena and 
red Numidian marble on alternate sides 
of the octagon rise from a panelling of 
plain brown Tennessee marble, and 
support, at a height of about forty feet, 
a visitors' gallery, extending all around 
the room. Fifty-five feet above the 
floor a crown of semicircular windows, 
each thirty-five feet wide, pours down 
a flood of daylight upon the room ; and 
the high vault soars 125 feet above all, 
with a ring of daylight surrounding and 
illuminating Blashfield's allegorical rep- 
resentation of the Human Understand- 
ing, looking down from the apex. 

The British Museum reading-room 
has given the model for the arrange- 
ment before us. The desk in the centre 
is the meeting-place for all the pneu- 
matic tubes, speaking-tubes, telephone 
service, and mechanical book-carrier 
service from every part of the building 
and the Capitol. A private staircase 
from this desk leads to the floor below, 
and at its foot is the library terminus of 
the four-by-six-foot tunnel to the Capi- 
tol. Through this tunnel pass book- 
cars and all the other methods of com- 
munication provided, and Senators and 
Representatives may speak directly with 
the librarian at the desk from the ter- 
minal room at the Capitol. The mechan- 
ical device which does the work of pages 
and book-trucks in fetching and replac- 
ing the books from the distant stacks, 
is the invention of the present chief of 
construction of the building, Mr. Bern- 
ard Green, and will be used here for the 
first time. It consists of an endless 
cable, the carrying and return lines 
running within a foot and a half of each 
other. This cable carries a box extended 
into a receiving-plate which is toothed, 
like the fingers of the hand, only on a 
larger scale. Place a paper on the out- 
spread fingers of one hand, pass the 
fingers of the other hand upward be- 
tween the fingers of the first, and the 
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paper will be carried away by the sec- 
ond hand. Pass the hand back in the 
same way, and the paper will again be 
deposited in the first hand. In this way 
the mechanical book-carrier picks up or 
deposits books and parcels even to the 
size of a Webster's unabridged diction- 
ary, and the turn of a hand on a dial di- 
rects it by means of the cable to any 
designated floor, range, or shelf of the 
stack, or elsewhere. This desk, the 
centre of administration and book dis- 
tributing, is surrounded by a circular 
combined catalogue-case and book- 
shelves. The readers' desks are double- 
faced, with seats on both sides, and are 
arranged in three circles around the 
central desk, with aisles leading toward 
the centre. Besides these, projecting 
from the walls of the room below the 
visitors' gallery are rays of shelving. 
These form alcoves, which are divided 
into two tiers or stories, affording room 
for six tables in each alcove. In these 
semi-private study-rooms readers may 
reserve desks, and secure continuous 
possession of working materials and 
books for extended periods of time. As 
the book-carrier moves at the rate of 
600 feet a minute, it will require less 
than three minutes for a book to be 
transported from the farthest corner of 
the stack to the librarian's desk, so that 
if this vast collection is carefully cata- 
logued and shelved, and administered 
strictly and with system, a call for any 
designated book should not necessitate 
waiting more than a few minutes for it 
to be obtained. 

It remains to describe the forty-four 
miles of shelving, which can be increased 
to one hundred miles, nearly all of the 
same pattern, and the three stack- 
rooms. Each of the nine floors stores, 
in each of the two larger stacks, 90,000 
volumes, and in the short stack, 22,500 
volumes. Each shelf is twelve inches 
deep by thirty-eight inches long. It is 
composed of parallel bars of steel, an 
eighth of an inch or so apart, each bar 
curved on either side, instead of being 
flat, — like a hollow tube from which the 



lower side has been cut away, leaving 
it open below. The rounded surface 
gives smoothness and strength, and the 
hollow bars in place of a solid plate 
give lightness. The upright and hori- 
zontal supports of these shelves are built 
with the building and anchored in the 
walls. While so slender that they do 
not intercept the light or look clumsy, 
they are perfectly rigid, and could be 
continued to twenty more stories all like 
the present one, without loss of strength. 
The shelves hook into the vertical sup- 
ports in such a way that by lifting the 
shelf slightly at the back and tipping it 
forward, it can be removed, raised or 
lowered, even with a load of books on 
it. They can be adjusted at any point 
on the upright at intervals of an inch 
or so. The bookcases run two together, 
back to back, across the stack-room. 
Windows, which, however, are perma- 
nently sealed airtight, face on each side 
every aisle between the bookcases. An 
aisle also runs the length of the stack- 
room through the centre, and an ele- 
vator and staircase are in the middle. 
The floors of the stack-rooms are of 
polished white marble; and on each 
side of the marble slabs of the cross 
aisles, between them and the book- 
cases, is an opening in the floor, five 
inches wide, running alongside the 
base of the bookcase. These slits in 
the floor allow heat, air, light, and the 
voice to pass from the highest to the 
lowest story, and even a book to be 
handed through. They can easily be 
covered by wire netting if found de- 
sirable. A book-support, also the de- 
vice of Mr. Green, is a thin plate of 
steel about the size of an ordinary book. 
A flat pin beneath slips between the 
bars of the shelf; then, being turned 
to right angles with it, and screwed 
tighter, it fastens the support in posi- 
tion. It may equally well be fastened 
to the shelf above, projecting below, to 
support the tops of tall, topheavy books. 
The shelf-room for four and one-half 
millions of volumes which this magnifi- 
cent storehouse provides is not yet de- 
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manded by the million or so of books 
and pamphlets now belonging to the 
Library of Congress. But the terribly 
overcrowded condition of the present 
quarters makes it desirable to move as 
soon as possible ; and as each stack can 
be heated and operated independently, 
occupancy of one will not involve the 
expense of opening all. Congress at 
the last session made no appropriation 
for the installation of the library in its 
new quarters, but appointed a special 
committee from each House to meet 
jointly and formulate plans for the re- 
organization and moving. This com- 
mittee has conferred with many promi- 
nent librarians, and is expected very 
soon to bring in a report outlining a 
scheme for both. Librarian Spofford 
has presented to Congress his recom- 
mendations on the subject, one of the 
most important of which is the appoint- 
ment of a register of copyrights to re- 
lieve the librarian from copyright entry. 
Through copyright registry more than 
$50,000 is paid annually into the Treas- 
ury, and the overwhelming burden of 
this work has drawn off the assistants 
from the library staff proper so as seri- 
ously to cripple the latter. The con- 
nection between the issue of copyrights 
and the Library of Congress consists 
only in the fact that the two copies of a 
copyrighted book required by law are 
deposited in the Library of Congress. 
In fact, these accessions have almost 
exclusively built up the library to its 
present dimensions, as the appropria- 
tions for book-buying have always been 
ridiculously below what would be re- 
quired by a national library, which the 
Congressional Library is popularly sup- 
posed to be, and which Congress itself 
occasionallv assumes it to be. That it 
is to be a national library is the only 
excuse for this appropriation of literary 
property and for this costly building. 
Congress, however, has never acknowl- 
edged that the library is for the use of 
any one but Senators, Representa- 
tives, and the judges of the Supreme 
Court, the general public being ad- 



mitted only through courtesy."" The li- 
brary has never been open after four 
o'clock in the afternoon, unless Con- 
gress sat later. An elaborate electric- 
light plant in the new building seems 
to promise that it may in future be 
opened during the evenings. It is to 
be hoped that the reorganization will 
include a generous relinquishment by 
Congress of its exclusive control of ap- 
pointments in the Library, by throwing 
it open to the nation at large through 
civil-service examinations, recognizing 
the fact that its work requires special 
education and technical training; that 
they will give it a book-fund and em- 
ployees adequate to maintain it on an 
equal scale with the British Museum 
and the National Library of France; 
and that another year may see a na- 
tional library crown the library devel- 
opment of this age. 

This brief article has necessarily 
omitted the description in detail of the 
mural paintings and sculpture, on which 
a book might be written. The cellar, 
extending under the whole building, 
through which runs a bewildering com- 
plex of mechanism, including huge 
dynamos, compressed - air reservoirs, 
etc., and the boiler-house, which is un- 
der ground, but not under the building, 
are most interesting, were there room 
to describe them. Those who wish 
fuller details should consult the inter- 
esting paper of Mr. Bernard Green, now 
in charge of the construction, read at 
the meeting of the American Library 
Association last September, as well as 
his report to Congress (House Doc. 20, 
54th Congress, 2d session), to which the • 
writer is indebted for information. 

Edith E. Clarke. 
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" I conceive that a knowledge of 
books is the basis on which all other 
knowledge rests." 

George Wash in g ton . 

" It is a part of my creed that the only 
poetry is history, — could we tell it 
right." Carlyle. 
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The Imperial Library of St. Petersburg. 

ONE of the most important and least 
known of the great collections of 
books in Europe is the Imperial Public 
Library of St. Petersburg, which, ac- 
cording to a recently published report, 
contains more than a million printed 
volumes, over 30,000 manuscripts, sev- 
eral hundred cases (thecce) of autographs, 
and some 80,000 drawings and engrav- 
ings. The nucleus of the library was 
the famous collection of books and man- 
uscripts made by the Polish ecclesiastic 
and bibliographer Count Zaluski, who 
generously placed these treasures, num- 
bering in all 293,000 titles, in a separate 
building in Warsaw for the public use, 
and on his death as Bishop of Kiev, in 
1774, left them as a" bequest to the 
Polish people." After the defeat of 
Kosciuszko and the third partition- of 
Poland in 1795, they were seized and 
confiscated by Russia as heir to the 
property of the Polish Republic (lately 
deceased), and brought to St. Peters- 
burg. Owing to carelessness or official 
corruption, 30,000 works, many of them 
of rare value, disappeared during the 
transfer. Early in the present century 
the library was greatly enriched by the 
addition of the collection made by Du- 
browski in Paris during the French 
Revolution, and containing historical 
documents acquired at the destruction 
of the Bastille and manuscripts of in- 
estimable worth from the abbeys of St. 
Germain-des-Prds, St. Maur, and other 
cloisters plundered by the sans-culottes. 
Then came the spoils of new confisca- 
tions in Poland after the suppression of 
the revolt of 1830, among which were 
the library of a scientific society in War- 
saw, with more than 2000 manuscripts 
belonging originally to old Polish 
churches and cloisters, and the library 
of the Jesuit College in Polotzk. The 
latter, instead of being put in its proper 
place, was stowed away in a building 
connected with the Ministry of the In- 
terior, where it was entirely destroyed 
by fire in 1862. In 18 17, Froloff's col- 
lection, rich in Russian incunabula, was 



purchased; this was followed in 1830 by 
T. Tolstoi's collection of Slavic manu- 
scripts from the eleventh century, in 
1848 by Kasterin's collection of Slavic 
printed works, and in 1852 by Pogodin's 
collection of some 2000 manuscripts re- 
lating to the history of jurisprudence in 
the thirteenth century. Other acquisi- 
tions have proceeded from successive 
suppressions of Russian churches and 
cloisters suspected of sympathy with the 
See of Rome. The unique character of 
the Oriental department is due, in a 
large measure, to Asiatic conquests, and 
especially to the subjection of Turkestan 
by Gen. Kaufmann. Among the in- 
cunabula are several that are to be 
found only here, as, e g., a missal 
printed in 1483 by Scheffer in Mainz. 
We may add that there are more than 
5000 Aldine and Elzevir editions. Un- 
fortunately the arrangement and ad- 
ministration of the library have not kept 
pace with modern progress in biblio- 
graphical and bibliothecal science, and 
seriously impair its usefulness. On Sep- 
tember 13 the corner-stone of a new 
reading-room was laid. The building 
is to be three stories high, fireproof, and 
provided with electric lights and the 
latest improvements in ventilation and 
sanitation. It is to be hoped that this 
edifice will be the starting-point for a 
thorough reformation of the present 
management of the library. 

The Nation, Oct. 22, 1896 (p. 313). 



Within the book-world rests the noiseless 
lever 

That moves the noisy, throngexL world for- 
ever. ' ' 

5. M. B. Piatt. 



" To keep in sight Perfection, and adore 
The vision, is the artist's best delight; 
His bitterest pang, that he can ne'er do more 
Than keep her long'd-for loveliness in 
sight." 

William Watson, 
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A Clog-Almanac. 
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A Word About Certain Old Almanacs. 

SURELY, nothing in the realm of 
bibliography can be quainter than 
a collection of ancient " almanacks. " 
We need not, perhaps, consider the 
records kept by notches on tally-sticks; 
still less need we pause over the Pom- 
peian calendar cut upon a block of 
marble. For our purposes, the " Clog- 
almanacs " are abundantly curious and 
entertaining. These singular objects 
are, however, in some sort allied to the 
bunch of tallies, being made of wood, 
and roughly engraved with marks and 
symbols. The North of England con- 
tained many of these in the seventeenth 
century, when Dr. Robert Plot described 
them in his " Natural History of Staf- 
fordshire." A long squared block of 
box or other hard wood — or rather a 
series of such blocks — formed the alma- 
nac; it could be hungup for reference, 
or a section of it could be used as part 
of a walking-stick. By reference to the 
illustration, the calendar of the year 
may be traced in the quaint symbols 
employed. The days of the year are 
indicated by minute notches cut in the 
projecting angle of the squared block; 
but as the names of the days of the 
week are not recorded, the calendar be- 
comes perpetual, and may be used for 
any year by noting the day of the week 
on which the year or month " came in ", 
and adding a little mental calculation — 
for which there was doubtless abundant 
time and patience in those leisurely 
days. Each length of the four blocks 
depicted, records three months. The 
first day of the month is marked by a 
turned-up stroke; the Sundays, by a 
slightly-broader notch. The saints' 
days and other festivals of the Church 
are indicated by appropriate symbols 
(cut on the right-hand side) . The month 
of January is figured at the upper left- 
hand corner. The notch for the 1 3th of 
January, St. Hilary's day, bears a double 
cross, indicating the saint's ecclesiastical 
dignity. The 25th of January shows an 
axe, recalling the martyrdom of St. 
Paul. The first of March— St. David's 



day — displays a harp. In the second 
block falls St. Barnabas' day, the nth 
of June. A rake shows it to be the 
feast of the hay-harvest. Below it, 
June 25th, St. John the Baptist's day, 
is marked by a sword, emblematic of his 
martyrdom. Near the middle of the 
third block, on August 10th, St. Law- 
rence's day is noted by a gridiron com- 
memorating his cruel death. In the 
fourth block, the cross of St. Andrew 
(an X) marks his festival, November 
30th; and just above it the 23d displays 
a jug for St. Clement's day, when it 
was the custom to go about begging for 
drink to make merry. A somewhat 
obscure symbol opposite Christmas 
Day, represents a curved horn. This 
also was a convivial object, — the drink- 
ing-horn employed in quaffing the 
Christmas wassail. Wherever a heart 
is shown, some festival of the Virgin 
Mary is indicated; for example, near 
the bottom of the first block, which 
marks the 25th of March, the Annun- 
ciation, or " Lady- Day." 

The greater festivals are always 
further indicated by a dot, or point, set 
in the middle of the symbol, — for in- 
stance, the heart just mentioned, or the 
Christmas horn. When the day or night 
before was observed as a vigil, a second 
dot was placed opposite that : as in both 
the cases just named. 

All who have examined old printed 
almanacs, or even the quaint " Farm- 
er's Almanac " of to-day, are acquainted 
with the " man of the signs " — that un- 
happy mortal, a sort of astrological St. 
Sebastian, who is depicted as surround- 
ed by the twelve apparently threaten- 
ing symbols of the zodiac. This figure 
is said to have first appeared in the 
almanac of Petrus de Dacia, about 
1300 A. D. He served to point a moral 
— and very wittily, too — for Bishop 
Bramhall in his " Castigation " of Mr. 
Hobbes's doctrine of Necessity. The 
Bishop observes : 

"When God created Man, He made him a 
mean [mesne] lord under Himself, * to have 
dominion over all His creatures, ' and ' put all 
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things in subjection under his feet. ' And to fit 
him for the command. He gave him an intellec- 
tual Soul. But T. H. maketh him to be in the 
disposition of the second causes: sometimes as 
a sword in a man's hand, a mere passive in- 
strument ; sometimes like ' a top, that is lashed ' 
hither and thither ' by boys;' sometimes like 
4 a football,' which is kicked hither and thither 
by every one that comes nigh it ; and here to a 
pair of scales, which arc pressed down, now 
one way then another way, by the weight of 
the objects. Surely this is not that Man that 
was created by God after His own Image, to 
be the governor of the World, and lord and 
master of the Creatures. This is some Man 
that he hath borrowed out of the beginning of 
an Almanac, who is placed immovable in the 
midst of the Twelve Signs, as so many second 
causes. If he offer to stir, Aries is over his 
head ready to push him, and Taurus to gore 
him in the neck, and Leo to tear out his heart, 
and Sagittarius to shoot an arrow in his 
thighs." 

Mary L. Avery. 



Mr. Passmore Edwards and Free Libraries. 

ONE reason, we feel convinced, for 
the comparative obscurity in 
which Mr. Passmore Edwards remains 
is that the community has not yet com- 
pletely made up its mind as to the act- 
ual utility of his special fad, — establish- 
ing free libraries for the people. The 
majority will vote them sometimes, but 
very often they refuse in a %i dour", pig- 
headed, silent sort of way which with 
Englishmen means that they are being 
asked for something in which they see 
very little use. When they yield it is 
often in an angry sort of way, because 
they are very much lectured, because a 
popular man implores them not " to 
keep so completely in the rear of civ- 
ilization," or because somebody like 
Mr. Passmore Edwards puts them to 
shame by paying the money which they 
ought themselves to pay for the build- 
ings and the first supply of books. It 
seems mean when one parishioner has 
given, say, ^12,000 to refuse a half- 
penny rate, and so they vote for it, but 
they had much rather hear that their 
benefactor had given the money for a 



dispensary, or for baths and wash- 
houses. They seem to think that books 
are a mere luxury which those who 
want it should pay for, and no doubt 
there is something to be said for their 
view of the matter. Those who argue 
for free libraries almost invariably spoil 
their case by a kind of philanthropic ex- 
aggeration. In order to obtain the half- 
penny rate from everybody they say 
everybody will benefit by the library, 
which is palpably an untruth. Forty 
per cent, at least of any community will 
never benefit by any library whatever, 
because they will never voluntarily open 
a book. The newspaper is all they can 
manage in the way of literature, and 
they can buy that. To 50 per cent, 
more the library is merely a recreation, 
a mode of pleasantly passing time which 
otherwise would hang heavily on their 
hands, or at best of gathering some 
slight and comparatively useless ac- 
quaintance with the literature of the 
day. We do not see why, when so 
much is attempted to increase the 
amenity of the general life, this amen- 
ity, which at once conciliates and hu- 
manizes, should be so angrily rejected ; 
but we will let that pass. The real 
justification for the free library is its 
effect upon the remaining 10 per cent, 
of those privileged to enter its walls. 
Eight per cent, of the 10 are definitely 
raised by much reading in the scale of 
civilization, so much raised that they 
diffuse a measure of light around them, 
and help to breakup the almost incred- 
ibly thick crust of ignorance in which 
the masses of every nation are almost 
of necessity embedded. They fulfill in 
an irregular and imperfect, but still per- 
ceptible way, the function of school- 
teachers in Scotland and Germany, or 
of that class of clergymen, now happily 
growing numerous in all denominations, 
who grow positively exasperated by the 
dense medium around them, and must 
at any cost of exertion disperse a little, 
if only that they may breathe. The re- 
maining 2 per cent, of readers are men 
of the kind who, if they cannot get in- 
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struction, obtain such knowledge and 
such capacity that they add as much to 
the resources of the community, to its 
positive means of accumulation, if you 
like to put it so, as a spring adds to the 
grass-producing power of a meadow. 
One mechanician made competent by 
access to drawings, one chemist in the 
broader sense, who has learned what 
Nature produces, one politician who has 
become wide-minded through reading — 
understands, say, what currency really 
means — will repay in a year to his own 
community all that a free library can 
cost in a generation. Nobody doubts 
that about the mechanician, and few 
about the chemist, but we could almost 
find it in our hearts to wish Mr. Bryan 
success in order that Englishmen and 
Americans might realize once for all 
what a deficiency in accurate political 
or economic ideas can cost a people in 
hard cash. It is the elevation of a very 
few only that a free library secures, but 
the elevation of those few could not be 
secured without the books, and the few 
act as a protecting, and so to speak rip- 
ening, force for the many. 

Every library ought 

to have a specialty, be it history or sci- 
ence or mechanics or geography, or, in 
fact, any broad subject, upon which the 
information within the building shall be 
intended to be in the end complete. A 
specialty acts as a kernel to a library ; it 
draws to itself resources, and it attracts 
a class of men whose visits and whose 
vigilance not only wake up the librarian, 
but predispose him towards the collec- 
tion of other specialties, thus avoiding 
that tendency of all libraries to become 
mere instruments of recreation. And, 
finally, we hope Mr. Passmorc Edwards 
will give his vote for what we are con- 
vinced is the wisest compromise be- 
tween lending libraries and libraries of 
consultation. Books should be lent 
from free libraries, but only to those 
who really want to give them more 
time, more study, and more interest 
than they can give within the building. 
A library which lends to everybody 



sometimes becomes a mere instrument 
for circulating novels, but a library 
which lends to nobody is deprived of 
half its use. 

The Spectator ■, Oct. 31, 1896. 



From lists of books called for at vari- 
ous public libraries in England, " The 
Works of Mac Sadler " (Max Adeler); 
" The Quinsey's Opium-eater " ; " Jane 
Hair "; " The Middle Ages of Alum " 
(Hallam) ; " Story of Andrew Mackay " 
(Andromache); "Maud Arthur" (Morte 
d' Arthur) ; " Shoppinghour " (Schopen- 
hauer) ; " Lamb's Asses of Elias " ; 
44 Carlyle's French Revelation " ; 4I Dic- 
tionary of Verbal Words "; " The De- 
cline of Gibbon." 

Publishers' Circular. 

The American resort of the past sum- 
mer to the Bodleian Library has been 
very considerable — so considerable, in- 
deed, that the hospitable authorities 
there desire to make known beforehand 
to intending readers one of the regula- 
tions governing the library which they 
are in no case at liberty to suspend. In- 
tending readers must come provided 
with a personal introduction which they 
can surrender at the Bodleian. When 
once their introduction is on file, they 
are entitled to read at Bodley's Library 
as often as they may revisit Oxford, as 
long as they live. The production of a 
circular-letter of introduction does not 
comply with the regulations above al- 
luded to, and embarrassments have 
sometimes arisen, the recurrence of 
which it is hoped the printing of this 
information may help to forestall for 
the future. 

The Nation, Sept. 24, 1896, p. 233. 
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Thk world does not require so much 
to be informed as to be reminded." 

Hannah More. 
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Teachens-5tudente-and -Things - 



TO LIBRARY SCHOOL GRADUATES. 

THE graduates of the Library- 
School of Pratt Institute are cor- 
dially invited to meet at the Brooklyn 
Assembly Rooms, 174 Montague Street, 
at the close of the morning session of 
the joint meeting of the New- York Li- 
brary Club and the New- York State Li- 
brary Association on January the four- 
teenth. 

This meeting is called for the purpose 
of organizing a Graduate Association, 
by which it is hoped to strengthen the 
interest of the graduates in the School 
and keep them in touch with one an- 
other. 

Those who are interested, but unable 
to attend the meeting, are asked to com- 
municate with Miss Eleanor H. Frick, 
Pratt Institute Free Library. 
Signed : 

Julia C. Sturges, Class of '91. 

Eleanor B. Woodruff, 

Edith M. Peck, 

Catherine W. Faucon, 

Sarah S. Oddie, 

Annie C. Moore, 

The New-York Library Association 
and the New- York Library Club will 
meet at the Brooklyn Assembly Rooms, 
174 Montague Street, on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 14, at 10 a. m. The President's 
address will be delivered by Mr. J. N. 
Larned; notes on Library Progress in 
the State will be given by Mr. W. R. 
Eastman. A paper on Literature Clubs 
will be read by Mr. Richard Tones of 
Albany. 4< What should Librarians 
Read ?" will be discussed by Messrs. 
George H. Baker, W. A. Bardwell, E. 
A. Bostwick, and W. Eames. The an- 
nual meeting of the Library Association 
will follow, with the election of officers. 

At the afternoon session, beginning 
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at 2.30 p. m., the time will be occupied 
by questions and answers concerning 
the best books of 1896. They will be 
considered in the following groups: 

(1) Reference books; (2) philosophy, 
ethics, and religion; (3) social science 
and education; (4) science and useful 
arts; (5) fine arts; (6) language and lit- 
erature; (7) fiction; (8) travel; (9) biog- 
raphy; (10) history; and (11) juvenile 
books. 

The Brooklyn Library Association 
is planning for a public meeting at the 
Academy of Music, on the evening of 
January 14, at which meeting the mem- 
bers of the New- York Library Associa- 
tion and the New- York Library Club 
will be present as guests of the Brooklyn 
Association. Mr. Andrew Carnegie has 
promised to speak on this occasion. 

Beginning with the first of October, 
the Children's Room has been open 
every evening until 8.30. No books 
are given out after six. Boys and girls 
come to read, to write compositions, to 
find pieces to speak, and to see one an- 
other. 

Among many expedients which have 
been tried with a view to interesting 
those who come 4< because the rest do ", 
the cutting out and pasting of pictures 
have proved most effective. The at- 
tendance has increased from three to 
seventy-five. 

A few weeks ago, a little Polish boy 
in returning his book to the Children's 
Room, passed an envelope to the assist- 
ant in charge. Opening it, she found 
a silver piece. Glancing at the child's 
card, she said, " There is no fine." 
44 No," came the timid reply. 4I It's 
f you!" " Did you owe some money 
to the Library before ?" <4 No. I tell 
you, it's f you !" Then, with a mighty 
effort, for the little fellow was very shy, 
44 My mamma sent it down 'cause you're 
so good down here. " The boy beamed 
all over when he was told that a book 
would be bought with the money, and 
all the children should have it to read. 
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Miss Eleanor Angell, of the Li- 
brary School, Class of '96, has been en- 
gaged as assistant on the catalogue of 
photographs for the Art Reference De- 
partment. 

Miss Katrine H. Jacobsen, Class of 
'96, has resigned her position in the 
Harlem Branch of the New York Free 
Circulating Library, to act as assistant 
at the Astral Branch of the Free Li- 
brary of Pratt Institute. 

On Wednesday, November 24, the 
second lecture of the Institute Free 
Course was given in Assembly Hall, by 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, formerly 
the president of Wellcsley College. The 
subject was " Bicycle Journeys in Eu- 
rope." 

More swiftly than wheels could have 
taken us, we were away in Normandy, 
riding along country roads, looking off 
from Mont St. Michel, or shut in by 
tranquil beauty. We wound through 
the Rhone and Rhine valleys, with 
olives and mulberries, roses and palms, 
everywhere. Between the sunny Med- 
iterranean and its bordering red heights 
we raced, and won our way into the 
mountains of Austria. 

Perhaps better than our sightseeing 
were our (?) reflections by the way. 
We found in Normandy and Brittany 
the true strength of France; in little 
schools among the Austrian mountains 
our educational pride was humbled; we 
read the hearts of the people; and we 
took into our keeping a message for our 
own land. 

Altogether, we came back exhilarated 
in body and spirit; but — such is human 
nature — we were unwilling to come back 
at all ! 

The Committee in charge of the Free 
Lecture Course of Pratt Institute has 
pleasure in announcing a feature en- 
tirely new in its providing. On the 
evening of Tuesday, February 2, a con- 
cert of chamber music will be given by 
the well-known and admirable Dann- 
reuther (string) Quartette of New 
York. For the greater enjoyment and 



appreciation of the hearers, a prelimi- 
nary lecture is arranged for the evening 
of January 28, when Mr. Henry Edward 
Krehbiel, the musical critic of the New 
York Tribuyie, will take for his theme, 
44 How to Listen to Music," with special 
explanations of the works to be ren- 
dered at the concert. This 44 double 
event," it is safe to say, will yield a 
double return of pleasure and educa- 
tion, since Mr. Krehbiel's instruction is 
always most enjoyable, and the Dann- 
reuther Quartette's music is a source of 
true artistic culture. 

Mr. Denman Ross of Cambridge, 
Mass., gave a lecture to the students of 
the Design classes of the Art Depart- 
ment, on Wednesday, December 8. His 
subject was 4 * The Study of Art. " Mr. 
Ross is connected with the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston, and is an artist 
who has spent many years abroad study- 
ing the finest masterpieces of Italy, 
Spain, Holland, and England. In 
theory, Mr. Ross is opposed to the pres- 
ent system of teaching art by drawing 
first from nature; believing that the 
proper education of the artist should 
proceed from the expression of what is 
within himself first, to the consideration 
of nature later, in order to develop orig- 
inality. 

Mr. Ross showed the work of one of 
his pupils, who began work with him 
two years ago, at fifteen years of age. 
They consisted of small rectangles of 
various sizes filled with surface-designs 
in color. The student, with no pre- 
vious training in art, had worked one 
year with Mr. Ross in his studio; and 
the second year, had been left to work 
alone when Mr. Ross went abroad ; be- 
ing required to make at least one orig- 
inal design each day. On the return 
of Mr. Ross, the student had made 
about four hundred designs, from which 
the many examples shown were select- 
ed. The aim was to express symmetry, 
rhythm, and harmony. The striking 
thing in these productions was a certain 
boldness and naivet6. Some of them 
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were very pleasing illustrations of the 
above principles; and all showed, to 
some extent, the influence of the beau- 
tiful and rare works of both Oriental 
and Western art, with which the lect- 
urer's studio is filled. 

It is Mr. Ross's theory that this 
young man can continue thus to ex- 
press himself in a more and more com- 
plex manner, — seeking when the proper 
time comes, the aid of nature study, 
until, as Mr. Ross put it, 4l in ten years 
he might paint a portrait." Also that 
by this method, the pupil's own origin- 
ality would be conserved and developed 
to a degree not possible under present 
academic methods. 

Tjik Christmas fair and sociable held 
by the second -year Normal Class for 
the benefit of the Art Students' Fund 
Association was not only very well at- 
tended, but a very pleasant occasion. 
Tables filled with home-made candy, 
sketches by the students, '* still life," 
bric-a-brac, a booth for the sale of fancy 
articles, a fi replace with a row of bulg- 
ing Christmas stockings, and a big bowl 
of lemonade, found ready purchasers. 
Dancing closed a merry evening, which 
was also a profitable one. The sum of 
$112 was realized for the Art Students' 
Fund. 

The frontispiece in the Holiday 
Number of Harper' s Magazine, " Joseph 
asking shelter for Mary," is by Mr. Guy 
Rose, instructor in the Antique and 
Portrait classes in the Art Department. 

Mr. Walter S. Perry, Director of 
the Department of Fine Arts, gave two 
lectures in the large hall of Cooper Un- 
ion on the evenings of November 28 
and December 5. The first lecture was 
on " Egypt and Egyptian Art," and the 
second, " The Ancient Cities of Greece 
and their Beautiful Works of Art." 
That these lectures were fully appre- 
ciated was evidenced by the fact that 
although the first evening was very 
stormy, about fourteen hundred people 
were in attendance, and during the sec- 



ond evening, although the seating ca- 
pacity of the hall is sixteen hundred, 
yet about two hundred persons were 
obliged to stand during the entire lect- 
ure. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Elling- 
wood of Montclair, N. J., have a little 
daughter, Amy Evelyn. Mrs. Elling- 
wood is remembered at the Institute as 
Miss Horatia B. Cunningham, teacher 
in charge of the Wood-carving Class. 

From the graduates in architecture 
we have the following notes: 

Mr. James E. D umiak of the Class of 
'95, is with A. Korber, decorator, De 
Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Gilp.ert L. Hickok of '95 is in 
the office of Gilbert A. Schellenberger, 
128 Broadway, New York. 

Mr. Ernest S. Ruston of '95 is with 
Milliken Brothers, Cortlandt Street, 
New York. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson, who was for 
several years a student in the evening 
class, has left Milliken Brothers for a 
more advantageous position with anoth- 
er firm. 

Mr. Winthrop A. Welch is in the 
office of Mr. Smythe, architect, 62 Ex- 
change Place, New York. 

Mr. Wm. vS. Swallow is in business 
for himself as architect and builder in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. William Dew snap is with Messrs. 
Child and de Goll, architects, 62 New 
Street, New York. Since his gradua- 
tion, Mr. Dewsnap has also kept up 
evening study at Pratt Institute; taking 
last year algebra and geometry, and 
this year Physics. It is safe to prophesy 
success where such persistent effort to 
improve one's opportunities is made. 
This also illustrates the advantages 
offered at Pratt Institute, by which stu- 
dents' needs may be discovered and 
supplied. 

The Department of Domestic Art 
has received a gift of some cotton bolls 
and blossoms from Miss Eleanor S. 
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Hart, now instructor of sewing in a 
school for colored children in Calhoun, 
Ala. The cotton was raised on the 
school farm, and was picked from a 
stalk which took the first prize at the 
Lowndes County fair, held on the school 
grounds. The blossoms are pale yellow 
at first, but turn to deep pink a few 
hours after they are picked. Some of 
the bolls and blossoms are on exhibition 
in the Art-needlework Room, for the 
inspiration of students in design ; some 
in the case of textiles opposite the sew- 
ing-case in the corridor of the Domestic 
Art Department, and some in the cor- 
ridor of the High School Department. 
The Department hopes to add to this 
collection, photographs of the cotton- 
field, and of the different processes in 
the manufacture of cotton fabrics. 

The graduates and advanced stu- 
dents of the Art-needlework class are 
giving their services as instructors to a 
large evening class of enthusiastic pupils 
in Art-needlework at the Young Wom- 
en's Christian Association of this city. 
The class opened early in November, 
and is doing very good work. 

Through the generosity of the In- 
stitute Trustees, a course of ten lectures 
on Historic Costume, by Miss Both- 
Hendriksen, under the auspices of the 
Department of Domestic Art, has been 
made free to the public. Those who at- 
tended this course last year can appre- 
ciate the great opportunity thus placed 
within the reach of all. 

Miss Clara G. Jordan, a member of 
the Normal Domestic Science class of 
1896, has now a position in the Boston 
Cooking School. She writes that she 
is giving a course of evening demon- 
stration lectures on plain and economic 
cooking. It is a course which she has 
planned herself, and which she is work- 
ing out without any assistance. The 
fact that the number of her pupils con- 
stantly increases is most encouraging. 

A " Kitchen-Garden" class has at 
last become a reality in the Department 



of Domestic Science, and Miss Emily 
Huntington, the originator of the 
" kitchen-garden ", is the instructor in 
charge. There are to be six lessons in 
all, — one given every four weeks, — 
which allows plenty of time for practice 
work between the lessons. 

Miss Maria Daniell, who was two 
years ago connected with the Depart- 
ment of Domestic Science, gave an in 
teresting lecture at the Institute on 
Thursday afternoon, December 10, on 
14 The Composition, Value, and Prepar- 
ation of Foods.* ' Miss Daniell illus- 
trated the talk with specimens of differ- 
ent foods, and gave some practical 
demonstrations with the chafing-dish. 

On Thursday evening, November 5, 
the members of the Normal class of the 
Domestic Science Department accepted 
an invitation given them by Mr. J. W. 
Tumbridge, manager of the Hotel St. 
George, to see how he served a dinner 
to his three hundred and fifty guests. 

The students were taken first to the 
kitchen, and saw the great thirty-foot 
range, with its six white-hot fires and 
two broilers, and the steam table ex- 
tending the full length of the range, 
partly divided into compartments con- 
venient for vegetables and soups, and 
kept hot by steam - pipes running 
through water beneath. They had also 
an opportunity to investigate the work- 
ings of the great dish-washer, which is 
one of the largest machines of the kind 
made. The dishes are placed in a wire 
basket and lowered into a tank of boil- 
ing water, to which some soap-powder 
and lye are added to cut the grease. A 
screw-propeller in the side of the tank 
drives the water furiously around, and 
in an instant the dishes are cleaned. 
The basket is taken up by a hoist and 
lowered into a similar tank adjoining, 
where the boiling water thoroughly 
rinses them. The water is so hot that 
the dishes are dry upon a moment's ex- 
posure to the atmosphere. The one 
man and two women completely and 
effectively do the work of thirteen per- 
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sons, while the saving in breakage 
amounts to over a thousand dollars a 



year. __ 

In the store-room were seen the 
methods of serving the desserts and 
salads. Everything was set out for the 
waiters, even to the pat of butter. The 
potato-masher had been placed in the 
butcher-shop, and with this powerful 
appliance one-half barrel of potatoes 
were mashed in eight minutes. It is a 
galvanized-iron cylinder perforated on 
the sides and bottom, and resting on a 
firm iron tripod. Fitted to the cylinder 
is a heavy wooden plunger, with two 
arms across the top to lift it with. The 
potatoes are put into the cylinder, and 
the plunger forced down upon them 
with a twisting motion. 

In the bakery a curious bit of infor- 
mation obtained was that the heat of 
the oven is gauged by the color of its 
crown ; according to whether it is white, 
dark, or black, the baker is able to know 
accurately the proper temperature. 
^ There was time to watch the prepara- 
tion of mayonnaise dressing, and to see 
how the problems of cold-storage, gen- 
eral dining-room economy, and service, 
— questions in which the students are 
intensely interested, — were solved. 

As regards theory and practice in 
modern hotels, Mr. Tumbridge believes 
that the cooking and methods of the 
Continental hotel have had their day, 
and that the present system is one not 
adapted to the needs of the American 
people. Mr. Tumbridge, as a staunch 
believer in the American style of cook- 
ing, looks forward to the advent of an 
American cook who will solve many 
problems in hotel management. 

After a luncheon had been served 
them, the students visited the Plymouth 
Market near by, where arrangements 
had been made to cut up for them a side 
of beef, to illustrate the location and 
relative size of the various cuts. 

Every desk in the large Mechanical 
Drawing room is occupied this term, 
both during the day and evening. So 



great has been the demand for the even- 
ing instruction that further enrollment 
has been refused. 

In a recent letter, Mr. Arthur C. Tate 
(M. D. C. '94) describes the interesting 
and important work that he is now en- 
gaged upon in his capacity as draughts- 
man for Mr. Emory, the well-known 
inventor. He is making the drawings 
for a twelve-inch disappearing gun-car- 
riage, to be installed at Sandy Hook by 
the United States Government. The 
gun is a regular 1 2" army-rifle, firing a 
shot of 1000 pounds once in six minutes. 
The gun is raised a height of 14 feet, 
fires, and returns to its pit, in about 
one-and-a-half seconds. Its aim is ac- 
curate for a distance of 13 miles at any 
angle on a horizontal plane, and through 
an elevation of 20 and a depression of 

5°. 

The engine-lathe made by the Ma- 
chinists' Class is now set up as a part of 
the regular machine-shop equipment. 
It has a 13" swing, 4' bed, five-step 
cone, and weighted carriage. 

Among the new wood- working proj- 
ects taken up by Mr. Green with his 
High School classes, are a pretty little 
photograph-holder of sweet-gum wood, 
and glove-boxes having designs in mar- 
quetry upon the covers. 

A pleasant and successful social 
evening was recently enjoyed by the 
Mechanical Drawing Class. It was the 
occasion of the first appearance of this 
year's Glee Club. In addition to the 
singing of the Glee Club, the entertain- 
ment consisted of social singing, games, 
and dancing. The success of this first 
attempt at a class sociable has led to a 
determination to hold one each school 
term. 

The class in Mechanical Drawing 
have, in connection with their work in 
the foundry and forge-shop, visited a 
number of neighboring manufacturing 
plants, in company with Mr. Stimpson. 
The establishments visited are among 
the largest of their kind in the country 
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and include Henry R. Worthington's 
foundry at Elizabeth, N. J.; the Hay 
and Budden Manufacturing Company, 
where was seen the process of building 
up wrought-iron anvils; and the drop- 
forge works of J. H. Williams & Com- 
pany in South Brooklyn. 

The Brooklyn Free Kindergarten 
Association held its first public meeting 
in Grace Chapel, Flatbush, on the even- 
ing of November 10. Dr. Wm. E. Gun- 
nison, Principal of the Erasmus Hall 
High School, presided. After a brief 
address, he presented Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott to the audience, who spoke on the 
value of the Kindergarten training to 
prepare a child for life's duties. Mrs. 
Langzettel spoke on the Philanthropic 
and Educational side of the Kinder- 
garten. Miss Waterman gave a few sug- 
gestions as to the meaning of Froebers 
Finger Plays, which were illustrated 
by 25 young ladies from Pratt Institute 
Kindergarten Department. The Rev. 
Mr. Boocock gave a short history of the 
Mission Kindergarten in Flatbush, and 
made a strong appeal for its financial 
support. Subscriptions were called for, 
many responded, and the kindergarten 
work scored another success. 

The Brooklyn Kindergarten Union 
held a meeting November 24, in the 
Kindergarten Department at Pratt In- 
stitute. 

Plans for the winter's work were dis- 
cussed, and it was decided to have a 
musical evening, December 11, to con- 
sider some types of music best adapted 
to the kindergarten child. 

It was also voted to act in unison with 
the New- York Union for the coming 
year. 

" The third annual Convocation of 
Mothers was held in Chicago, in No- 
vember. The three days, of three ses- 
sions each, covered a wide range of 
topics germane to Motherhood and ably 
discussed by specialists. 

" Mrs. J. N. Crouse, the presiding offi- 
cer, stated the broad platform upon 
which the Convocation was grounded, 



as discussion of principles that underlie 
the better development of the child. 

* 'Among the speakers were Dr. L. P. 
Mercer; Miss Amalie Hofer; Mrs. Mar- 
ion Foster Washburn ; Professors John 
Dewey, S. H. Clark, D. J. Snider, and 
Wm. Tomlins; Colonel Parker; and Dr. 
Gunsaulus. ' ' 

From The Kindergarten Magazine. 

For a further account, see the Kinder- 
garten Magazine for December. 

Among the most attractive of new 
song-books, comes 4t Small Songs for 
Small Singers," by Wm. H. Neidlinger. 
This charming collection is dedicated 
to his sister, " Alberta Neidlinger, 
whose interest in Kindergarten work 
has largely helped in the making of this 
little book. ' ' Miss Neidlinger is a grad- 
uate of the class of '95 at Pratt Insti- 
tute. 

The book is unique in its quaint hu- 
mor and childlike simplicity. It is act- 
ually from the heart of a child, and is 
filled with childish sayings and reasons. 
The music is quite within the grasp of 
a little child's voice, and is most artistic 
in its rendering. The Kindergartner 
greets it with peculiar joy, as it makes 
transition easy to the more difficult 
music of a later age. 

" A Point of Contact in Teaching," 
by Patterson DuBois (Secretary of the 
American Philosophical Society and 
Editor of the Sunday School Times) , 
comes to our hands fresh from the press. 
It is dedicated to the little children of 
the Sunday - school, and should be 
owned by every Sunday-school teacher 
in the country. 

This book marks an epoch in Sunday- 
school thought. In this age of change 
the Sunday - school must change its 
methods, if it is to continue the good 
work it has inaugurated. Mr. DuBois 
has treated the whole problem from a 
philosophical and educational basis and 
has not only pointed out defects in the 
present system, but also suggested a 
remedy for these defects. Coupled with 
a deep insight into the principles upon 
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which all growth is founded, is a thor- 
ough appreciation of a child's standpoint 
in unconsciousness and a reverence. for 
its sacredness. Mr. DuBois says: 

44 The Sunday School can as little 
afford to ignore or to repudiate those 
fundamental, pedagogical laws upon 
which all great educators are now prac- 
tically agreed, as the secular school. 
Education is education, no matter what 
name the school goes by. The Sunday 
school suffers from a hallucination that, 
because it is a religious institution, it 
must educate by some method which too 
easily presumes on God's willingness to 
make good our shortcomings. 

14 Our Lord respected the child's point 
of view. 

" The remedy for our evils lies in 
commanding child-nature by obeying 
child-nature ; in inducting a child into a 
subject through his natural point of con- 
tact with life, his experience, his activ- 
ities, his appreciations, his sense-per- 
ceptions, and his conceptions. The 
story of the beginnings of things is by 
no means the beginning of the story of 
things." 

We heartily indorse this little volume 
from the Kindergarten standpoint, and 
wish it God-speed. 

The new Gymnasium of the Institute 
is rapidly approaching completion, and 
will be formally opened on the evening 
of Tuesday, January 12, in the presence 
of invited guests. We shall present a 
description of the building in the next 
issue of The Monthly. 

The work of the Gymnastic Classes is 
outlined below. 

Classes for men will meet on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday evenings. Applications 
received from January 1. 

Evening classes for women (organized last 
October) will continue their work on Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings. New members re- 
ceived January 5. 

Afternoon classes of the Pratt Institute Ath- 
letic Association. 

Boys' classes, Monday and Wednesday after- 
noons, 4 — 5 and 5 — 6. Applications received 
from January 1. 

Girls' classes (already organized), afternoon, 



Tuesdays and Thursdays. 4—5. Applications 
received from January 4. Girls' morning 
classes: Monday, 11. 15 — 12.15; Thursday, 10 

The regular classes of the High 
School, both for girls and boys, will be 
transferred to the new Gymnasium, as 
will also be the special classes of the 
Department of Domestic Art. 

Text-books received by The Month- 
ly from Publishers and agents. 

(These may be examined in the Text- 
book Collection, shelved at the north 
end of the General Reference-room of 
the Pratt Institute Free Library.) 

Prom the Macmillan Company. 

Cambridge University Press: 

(Pitt Press Series.) English Grammar for 
Beginners : by Alfred S. West, Fellow of Uni- 
versity College. 35 cts. 

(Pitt Press Series.) Elements of English 
Grammar ; by Alfred S. West. 60 cts. 
Published by the Macmillan Company: 

Exercises in Rhetoric and English Composi- 
tion ; by G. R. Carpenter, Professor in Colum- 
bia College. Sixth ed. f revised. 75 cts. 

Exercises in Rhetoric and English Composi- 
tion (Advanced Course) ; by G. R. Carpenter. 
Fourth ed. $1.00. 

Selections from The Spectator \ with Introd. 
and Notes ; by K. Deighton. 40 cts. 

(Elementary Classics Series. ) 

Cai. Iuli. Caesaris De Bello Gallico Commen- 
tarium I. Edition for the use of schools, by 
Arthur S. Walpole, M. A. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. 40 cts. 

(Elementary Classics Series.) Easy Selec- 
tions from Ovid in Elegiac Verse ; with notes, 
vocabularies, and exercises in Latin verse com- 
position. By Herbert Wilkinson, M. A. 40 
cts. 

(Elementary Classics Series.) 

Eutropius. Adapted for the use of Begin- 
ners; by W. Welch and the Rev. C. G. Duffield. 
40 cts. 

Elementary Physical Geography: by Ralph 
S. Tarr, Professor of Dynamic Geology and 
Physical Geography in Cornell University. 
$1.40. 



" There are a good many people who 
go like a wheelbarrow — that is, they go 
just as far as you push them, and when 
you stop, they stop. ' ' 

4* *t* *k* 
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THE tendency to regard the writing 
of books as a trade or a profession 
has been increasing, and with it the 
number of workers, until one might al- 
most say it is the person who has never 
printed or published anything who is 
distinguished, rather than the author. 
No longer is it taken for granted that 
he who writes a book must be a genius, 
— most of us number one or more auth- 
ors among our acquaintance, and find 
them very much like other people, — 
deserving the same amount of respect, 
and no more. This applies more par* 
ticularly to the literary writer, the one 
who writes things " out of his own 
head," — not so much to the scholar and 
specialist, whom, on account of their 
study and erudition, we are still inclined 
to regard with awe. Authors them- 
selves admit that it is quite as often the 
need of being self-supporting as of 
obeying the divine impulse that leads 
them to turn out two or three books 
per year, or to furnish serials by the 
yard. As long as the people will buy 
and read what they write, they do not 
see any reason why they should not sup- 
ply the demand and reap the financial 
reward as would a man of any other 
craft or profession. 

Let us suppose that they are right, — 
that, failing genius, a man has a right 
to turn his fair share of talent for writ- 
ing to pecuniary account, and spin his 
brains into a thinner and thinner liter- 
ary tissue as demands grow upon him 
and expenses increase. Suppose that 
literature ts a profession or a craft. 
Then, why not prepare for it as for any 
other ? Is it sufficient to saturate one- 
self with the great classics as art-stu- 
dents fill themselves with the Old Mast- 
ers ? Is it enough to have finished a 
college course in literature and rhetoric, 
as art-students take courses in the his- 
tory of art ? No, — it is not; the ele- 



ment of technique and of practice is 
wanting. Why should not young men 
and women who aspire to become writ- 
ers select a master among the great 
names of literature and secure him for 
visits of criticism like those of the mas- 
ters in painting who go about among 
the studios and point out flaws and weak- 
nesses, or give words of encourage- 
ment ? There is no more danger of too 
strong an influence on the master's 
part than in the case of painting, — and 
if there were, a good copy is better than 
a poor original, unless the original show 
hints of genius. 

The best of our writers, — those who 
have achieved a style, not having the 
benefit of such criticism, — have evolved 
for themselves a theory of their art and 
have been their own critics; but it is 
safe to say that the majority of young 
writers do not go so far as this. Stev- 
enson, for instance, gives this counsel : 
44 The best that we can say to him [the 
young writer] is this: Let him choose 
a motive, whether of character or pas- 
sion ; carefully construct his plot so that 
every incident is an illustration of the 
motive, and every property employed 
shall bear to it a near relation of con- 
gruity or contrast; avoid a sub-plot, 
unless, as sometimes in Shakespeare, 
the sub-plot be a reversion or comple- 
ment of the main intrigue; suffer not 
his style to flag below the level of the 
argument; pitch the key of conversa- 
tion, not with any thought of how men 
talk in parlors, but with a single eye to 
the degree of passion he may be called 
on to express ; and allow neither him- 
self in the narrative nor any character 
in the course of the dialogue to utter 
one sentence that is not part and parcel 
of the business of the story or the dis- 
cussion of the problem involved." 

Let us imagine a class of aspirants to 
the literary profession, describing with 
the pen a living model, — the view from 
the window, — a journey taken in com- 
pany, — a recently-witnessed event des- 
tined to be of historical importance, — a 
scientific experiment, or what not, that 
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all have seen ; and submitting the de- 
scription to the criticism of an experi- 
enced and careful writer. Or let the 
problem be a conversation after a sup- 
posed event, or an argument on a given 
subject, or let it be the making of a plot 
or the fitting to a given plot of the ne- 
cessary and proper personages. What 
chances for arriving at precision, at ac- 
curacy, for discernment of things as 
they are, colored only by the student's 
temperament, for the pruning of wit 
and sarcasm, for sequence in argument, 
for the escape from vagueness of obser- 
vation and thought! 

Of course, the students must be be- 
yond the stage where they need instruc- 
tion in spelling, punctuation, and gram- 
mar, — the critic must not run the risk 
of having to perform the part of theme- 
corrector. For the rest of his work, it 
does not seem as if it should be more 
irksome than criticism in the studio is 
to the eminent painter. The discovery 
of a genius, now and then, who might 
some day reflect credit on his teachers, 
should be compensation for much toil 
among mediocrities. 



•>AmoncThe-DemrtiientJ' 



Books, old friends that are always new, 
Of all good things that we know are best ; 

They never forsake us, as others do, 
And never disturb our inward rest. 

Here is truth in a world of lies, 

And all that in man is great and wise ! 

Better than men and women, friend, 
That are dust, though dear in our joy and 
pain, 
Are the books their cunning hands have 
penned, 
For they depart, but the books remain ; 
Through these they speak to us what was best 

In the loving heart and the noble mind; 
All their royal souls possessed 

Belongs forever to all mankind ! 
When others fail him, the wise man looks 
To the sure companionship of books. 

Andrew Lan%. 
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High School. 

THE reception given by the Senior 
Class, to the class of 1900, on Fri- 
day, December 4, was a complete suc- 
cess. The Seniors were out in full force, 
but there were fewer Sophomores and 
Freshmen than in former years. Al- 
though the Seniors were prepared to 
welcome " one and all," it must be con- 
fessed that dancing was a great deal 
more pleasant in the absence of as large 
a crowd as usual. The floor was well 
waxed, and the lights went out only four 
times. Mr. and Mrs. McAndrew, Miss 
Mowry, Mrs. Sheperd, Mr. Yarrington, 
Miss Brill, Mr. Sturges, Mrs. Spalding, 
Miss Stevens, Mr. Jameson, and Mr. 
Bartlett, chaperoned the party. The 
music was very good, the waiters were 
exceptionally skillful, and in all things 
the reception was a decided success. 
Of course it is needless to say that all 
the girls looked pretty, and all the boys 
very fine. The gymnasium was well 
decorated with '97 's colors, and around 
the walls were arranged the banners of 
departed classes ; while in a conspicuous 
place hung the great yellow pennant 
which signallized Pratt's athletic prow- 
ess a year ago. There was an abun- 
dance of cozy corners, with comfortable 
resting-places therein. The Seniors 
have reason to be pro ad of their success 
in giving a very pleasant evening to all 
who attended their reception. 

The poster which may be seen from 
time to time upon the High School bul- 
letin-board, is the work of a member 
of the Senior class, and is made at Mr. 
Mc Andrew's request;. and the Seniors 
point to it as a proof of the brilliancy of 
their classmates, for they all claim a 
share in its production as much as if 
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they had really helped, and each must 
needs come in for a share of the praise. 

* * 

The record of this year's Institute 

foot-ball team, is, in spite of many fail- 
ures, a very good one. The team, com- 
posed largely of High School boys, was 
very light, but it certainly made up 
nobly in " grit " for what it lacked in 
weight. When we stop to consider 
that, in spite of light weight and inex- 
perience, our team did not forfeit a sin- 
gle game, but played straight through 
the arranged schedule, even confronting 
such antagonists as the Brooklyn High 
School and St. Paul's, and that they 
even defeated the Latin School, we need 
not feel ashamed of them, but should 
rather be proud. They may not have 
won for Pratt the athletic laurels won 
by the champions of '95 ; but they have 
shown themselves worthy of praise for 
the way in which they have struggled 
against all obstacles, and gone through 
a season without one single mark to 
their discredit, or a single instance of 
shirking their duty. 

Ninety-seven. 



Fine Arts. 

EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY 
ROBERT REID. 

Residents of Brooklyn have so long 
gone to New- York for art exhibitions 
that they have hardly yet accustomed 
themselves to thinking that there can 
be any pictures of unusual merit dis- 
played in their own city. And doubt- 
less it will be news to many that here 
among ourselves, five minutes' walk 
from Clinton Avenue, on the third floor 
of the new Pratt Institute Free Library 
building, is a fireproof exhibition-gal- 
lery, in size forty by twenty-six feet, 
with all modern improvements, and 
especially well-lighted, both by day and 
evening. Here, through October, No- 
vember, and December, have been open, 
free to the public, successive exhibitions 
of interest and of educational value. 



The first exhibition, held in October, 
consisted of fac-simile reproductions of 
drawings by the old masters. This was 
followed by a fine collection of prints 
from paintings by Burne-Jones, Ros- 
setti, and Watts. 

From November 19 to December 5, 
the gallery contained twenty -three 
paintings and nearly the same number 
of drawings by Mr. Robert Reid of 
New- York. 

This was followed by the exhibition 
of a collection of photographs arranged 
to illustrate the development of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting of the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. This 
exhibition was of particular interest to 
those who are attending the lectures on 
the History of Art by the Director of 
the Department of Fine Arts, as it 
formed a pictorial review of the ground 
covered by the lectures. 

These exhibitions are now under the 
direction of the Department of Fine 
Arts, and are to be continued through 
the year. As in the case of Mr. Reid, 
it is intended to show here the works of 
one artist at a time, each exhibition to 
last about two weeks. The exhibition 
of paintings will be varied by collections 
of tapestries, stained glass, and other 
examples of applied art. 

The work shown by Mr. Reid is 
among the most beautiful and success- 
ful accomplished by the " plein air" 
school of artists. That fascinating 
problem of modern art, — how to make 
pigment give the luminosity of day- 
light, — has been perhaps as nearly 
solved by Mr. Reid as by any American 
artist. Moreover, it has been done 
with less <4 stippling " or " hatching ' ' 
or * ' spotting ' ' of crude color than is 
usually seen in such attempts. Mr. Reid 
uses " pure color," but not obtrusively. 
And in a subtle scheme of values, as 
the beautiful t4 Village Street, Even- 
ing," it is so combined and mingled 
without losing its transparency, that 
one forgets that Mr. Reid is called an 
impressionist. Nor, indeed, is he likely 
to think of any school or manner of 
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work at all — but only to behold the 
beauty of well-placed lines, spaces, and 
color harmonies, as one looking again 
at some lovely elusive phase of twilight, 
seen and lost long ago; and to rejoice 
that its spirit is here reproduced on the 
canvas. 

Of a different stamp is the " October 
Days," a wide stretch of hill and field, 
lying steeped in mellow sunlight, with 
tremulous, hazy blue shadows. To 
look into this is like a breath out of 
doors. Here is color, vibrating, tender, 
p Ure — but never anywhere crude. And 
how thin the pigment proves to be, 
when one looks closely at those lum- 
inous shadows! 

The same suggestion of atmosphere 
is seen in '* Sunshine," a bather in a 
pool, surrounded by trees. One almost 
feels the hot beat of the sun's rays. 

This command of color serves Mr. 
Reid well in " Opal " and 4t Summer," 
two exquisite figures. 4t Opal " is most 
beautiful in color; and 44 Summer" in 
its delicately-modelled tones, and care- 
ful line and spacing, suggests the Italian 
primitives. The suggestion is stronger 
in 44 Fleur-de-lis," a half-length of a 
violet-clad young woman holding a gray 
jar, out of which rises a stalk of purple 
iris ; and it is also felt in the 4 4 Village 
Street," before noticed. 

The nineteen drawings and two pho- 
tographs shown by Mr. Reid are of de- 
signs for wall and ceiling decorations, 
and display much feeling for grace of 
line and proportion of masses. Of spe- 
cial interest are those for panels in the 
Congressional Library at Washington, 
showing both the black-and-white draw- 
ings, and the artist's first note of the 
same in color. 

On the whole, Mr. Reid's work gives 
us the delight of beauty — pure, sweet, 
wholesome, daylight loveliness, — pre- 
sented with refinement and truth. That 
he can give force and vigor too, the 
lifelike 44 Portrait" of a man shows 
conclusively. For that spirituality of 
expression which speaks of something 
above Nature's loveliness, one turns to 



the 4< Portrait of an Old Lady." The 
delicate, peaceful old face, framed in 
its silvery hair and the old-fashioned 
black bonnet, rouses tender memories 
of other saintly faces. Yet despite 
these two notes, we feel that the power 
to interpret beauty in a rare degree is 
Mr. Reid's especial gift. And we recall 
that Browning makes Fra Lippo Lippi 
say: 

" If you get simple beauty and naught else 
You get about the best thing God invents." 

D. M. N. 



Domestic Art. 

A PSYCHOLOGICAL VIEW OF POCKETS. 

Women do not appreciate the profound 
effect of pockets on character. If they 
did, they would have more of them. 

I am writing this on the cars. With 
my overcoat, I glory in sixteen pockets. 
If I had fewer, I should now be en- 
gaged, as is every woman in the car, in 
gazing stupidly through the rain-dashed 
windows and yawning. A sudden ictus 
scribendi has seized me. One pocket 
forthwith has furnished a convenient 
pencil tablet, another a lead-pencil, a 
third a knife to sharpen it, a fourth my 
notebook of ideas for articles, and here 
we are! 

You may have heard of people that 
carry their brains in their pockets. Pos- 
sibly there's some truth in that sneer. 

For instance, notebooks. Notebooks 
are simply indispensable to any thinker, 
any student, any observer. They are 
the hooks of literature, and they need 
no baiting. They coin the odd moments 
into golden hours. (Mixed metaphor.) 
They concentrate and perpetuate ex- 
periences. Wayside ideas, choice quo- 
tations, a comical signboard, the address 
of a friend, the price of your new hat, 
subjects for essays — all is fish that ap- 
proaches their catholic net. A fine sen- 
tence in a sermon — out comes a man's 
notebook. A new word to be investi- 
gated in the dictionary — out it comes 
again. Now women can't do that. 
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What would men do if, like their sis- 
ters, they were confined for mental com- 
radeship to their unassisted brains ? 
Besides the aforesaid notebooks, men's 
pockets contain newspapers, magazines, 
books. If a woman should buy a news- 
paper on the train she would be obliged 
to throw it away at the end of the route 
— and she is too economical for that — 
or carry it in her hand, which already 
is burdened with the contents of six of 
my pockets. Therefore, she gets her 
news at second hand, or, usually, not at 
all. 

The masculine Sunday-school teacher 
carries a New Testament and his Sun- 
day-school quarterly, and gets his les- 
sons at odd minutes. (Pockets, by the 
way, are the best things in the world to 
impress the value of odd minutes, and 
make it possible to utilize them. ) Every 
man, moreover, is a clerk accoutred for 
instant service. One pocket carries, in 
a neat holder, a fountain pen, a black- 
lead pencil and a red-and-blue crayon 
pencil. Another pocket furnishes an 
eraser and a pencil-sharpener. A third 
pocket completes the outfit with a sup- 
ply of paper. It is safe to say that most 
men, sooner than part with these port- 
able clerical privileges, would resign 
the right to vote. 

A man's business life is reflected in 
his pockets. Search a man's pockets, 
and you need not ask him his trade. 
44 Shrouds have no pockets," says the 
fine old proverb ; and if fashion should 
(or could) obliterate a business man's 
pockets, he would consider himself in a 
veritable shroud. Fancy a man carrying 
his pocketbook in his hand — with his 
handkerchief — all through a day's work ! 
Yes, and his postage-stamps, and his 
rubber bands, and his business cards in 
a dainty card-case, and his scissors, and 
his account-book, and his letters, and 
his memoranda. And how could a man 
do business with his watch dungeoned 
in the limbo to which women condemn 
theirs, when they carry any at all ? 

I pause in awe. How much in man's 
character depends on his watch ! How 



pregnant with consequence is even the 
difference between an open-face and a 
hunting-case! The punctuality! The 
regularity! The exactness! The knowl- 
edge of the value of five minutes ! And 
if it required five minutes for a man to 
get at his watch 

Moreover, how could a man get on in 
the world without the pound of coppers, 
nickels, dimes, and quarters he carries 
in one pocket ? Besides its convenience, 
think what a drill in mental arithmetic 
this implies. Doubtless, if a man had 
room about his apparel for nothing 
but a single wadded-up greenback, he 
would be obliged to use his fingers 
to determine the proper change in 
the case of thirty-seven cents from a 
dollar. 

When a man goes on an errand, it is 
as easy for him to buy twenty things as 
one. He checks them off in his mem- 
orandum-book. But a woman, — if she 
has a list on a scrap of paper, it is at 
the bottom of her shopping-bag, and 
might as well be in Cochin China. 
Therefore, a woman has to go back the 
next day for the things she forgot; 
whereas, if she had had a memorandum- 
pocket 

A man always knows just what he 
has spent — that is, some men do. This 
is because they carry an account-book, 
and put things down as they buy them. 
If a man's account-book were in the left- 
hand corner of the bureau-drawer un- 
der the handkerchief-box, he wouldn't 
make an entry of tener than every other 
week, either. 

I hesitate to broach the subject of 
keys, it involves so much. 1 really be- 
lieve that man's carrying of the keys of 
the world has done more to give him 
his lord-of -creation, open-sesame air 
than anything else. By virtue of his 
key-pocket a man feels as masterful as 
the warden of a penitentiary or the jan- 
itor of a public school. There is his 
night-latch key, his office-door key, his 
desk key, his safe-deposit-vault key, his 
post-office-box key, his outside-door 
key, his home-secretary key, his valise 
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key, and a dozen more. A woman must 
hide the key under the mat. 

The relation of pockets to bodily com- 
fort is no slight matter either. I refrain 
from mentioning the handkerchief, be- 
cause I understand that women are sen- 
sitive on that point. . . . Maintain- 
ing, however, an inoffensive silence 
regarding handkerchiefs, I may men- 
tion the comb, wherewith a man may 
always make himself presentable; the 
toothpick, man's joy and consolation; 
the knife and scissors (and I have known 
men to carry needles and thread) ; the 
button-hook, ready for gallant atten- 
tions ; and the pocket-mirror ! In win- 
ter a man carries a neckcloth ready for 
emergencies. He has a smoking-cap 
for draughts. He has his gloves, — and 
usually two pairs. On a journey his 
pockets are equal to a second valise. 

A man's pockets make him resource- 
ful, ingenious, helpful. They are mag- 
azines of playthings for fretful babies, 
of tools when handles break or accidents 
occur, of amusement and occupation for 
unexpected delays and waiting. They 
are the real Mother Robinson's bag. 

A man's pockets give him assurance 
and positiveness. Woman, carrying her 
possessions in her hands, labors much 
of the time under an uneasy sense of 
having lost something. Man is sure he 
has lost nothing. It is in one of his 
pockets. And he finds it there. Pock- 
ets are safer than banks. 

A man's pockets make him analytical ; 
they teach him to classify. He appor- 
tions his life out among his pockets ac- 
cording to a regular system. Every- 
thing is in its place, and there is cer- 
tainly a place for everything. 

A man's pockets make him methodi- 
cal. All through his life, change goes 
in this direction, rubber bands in that, 
business cards in the other ; in one reg- 
ular, undeviating order. If he wants 
his letters, there is the immemorial 
spot; or his watch. — his hands move 
automatically as the hands of the chro- 
nometer. And from youth, through 
courtship, through the honeymoon, yes, 



* ' until death do us part, ' ' there is the 
nook consecrated to a certain photo- 
graph - case — the pocket nearest the 
heart. Now, women can't do that. 

A man's pockets make him self-suffi- 
cient. He is a little universe; with his 
overcoat, a big one. He has his time- 
table, his watch, and his pocketbook, 
and is ready in one instant for Europe 
or Cathay. With his hands in his pocket 
(most comfortable of positions!), jin- 
gling his change (most delightful of sen- 
sations!), he can confront the world in 
arms. 

But why not equalize them the other 
way ? Give woman the pocket — and 
this without any reference to " pocket 
boroughs." The pocket gains I have 
hinted at — convenience, comfort, meth- 
od, regularity, promptness, resourceful- 
ness, helpfulness, self-sufficiency, sys- 
tem, and the like ; these surely are not 
unfeminine. In some of them already 
women excel their brothers; in others, 
they are inferior. Why should they not 
be glad to obtain them all — out of pock- 
ets ? 

Just think what pockets a woman 
might have, with her voluminous and 
multiform attire ! Why, it would be a 
new science. And think what a woman 
would have to put into them! Her 
powers of individualizing would extend 
to her pockets, and the poets could write 
sonnets to Lesbia's pocket and entirely 
different sonnets to Sylvia's pocket, and 
still have a plenty left to say about 
Fulvia's pocket. A new branch of lit- 
erature! 
Amos R. Wells, in the Jenness- Miller 

Monthly. 



Domestic Science. 



WHAT THE STUDY OF SCIENCE CAN DO 
FOR THE INDIVIDUAL. 

Dr. Arnold tells us, " It is clear that 
in whatever it is our duty to act, those 
matters also it is our duty to study." 
As the material welfare of the race de- 
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mands scientific knowledge, it therefore 
is our duty to acquire it. 

This has become a simple and fasci- 
nating task, since books no longer stand 
between the investigator and the object 
of his study. To-day each individual 
by observing the phenomena of nature 
and by classifying the facts, may re-dis- 
cover the natural laws. 

Science recognizes as its mission, the 
training of the mind, the acquisition of 
knowledge, and the application of both 
to the problems of life. However, as 
44 we have not to train up a soul, nor 
yet a body, but a man, and we cannot 
divide him/' it may be well to consider 
what the study of science can do for the 
individual. 

If the work be done under careful 
guidance, the mind directing the manip- 
ulation and studying the causes and 
results, it will be found that 44 to be 
taught to see a thing is to gain thought 
and word at once, and both true. " All 
truth will ennoble, and will find expres- 
sion in action. Insight into nature 
causes all that before seemed most com- 
monplace, to become interesting and 
beautiful. The Greeks never allowed 
beauty to be absent from any act of 
their lives. We too link beauty with all 
that we do, when we act understand- 
ing^. Then so-called drudgery no 
longer exists. 

From the study of things which per- 
tain to life, must come consciously or 
unconsciously the study of humanity. 
Where there is the desire to understand 
human beings, there is no danger of 
misinterpretation. On account of a flaw 
in the making, the cord by which the 
weight of a clock is suspended, may 
break. A mind accustomed to the con- 
sideration of such things, will realize 
that characters, like cords, may not be 
uniformly strong. An apparent blem- 
ish may be only " a scar brought from 
some well- won field." 

As true scientific training should pro- 
duce a reasonable and a reasoning mind, 
we expect it to relate all knowledge 
44 to our sense of conduct and our sense 



of beauty,' ' and also to recognize that 
it is not the knowledge acquired, but 
the effort made to understand the sub- 
ject and its relations to life, which 
strengthens and develops the individual. 



Science and Technology. 

THE SANITARY EXAMINATION OF WATER. 

The potability of water is a question 
of universal interest. The farmer who 
draws his supply from a limpid spring 
high up on the mountain-side doubtless 
feels secure in the possession of a pure 
water, and the question with him may 
be of minimum interest. The inhabi- 
tant of a large city may have a tacit 
confidence in the Municipal Water 
Board, and believe that pure, or at least 
harmless water flows from the faucet in 
his house. But the country resident 
who takes his supply from wells dug in 
the ground, can have neither the un- 
concerned confidence of the one nor the 
indifference of the other. To him the 
question is of vital importance. In de- 
termining the wholesomeness of the 
water he is drinking, he has but little 
knowledge to aid him. The liquid may 
be turbid in appearance, or it may be 
clear as crystal, and yet this of itself 
tells him nothing; the turbid water may 
be good, and the clear may contain the 
germs of some dread disease. Again, 
the water may be tasteless or even quite 
objectionable in flavor, and yet what 
has been said of appearance may also 
hold in this case. He may distinguish 
between a brackish water and one con- 
taining but little salt ; or he may know 
by taste and smell that the water con- 
tains some compound of sulphur; but 
as these are not necessarily harmful, he 
is no nearer the solution of the problem. 
He must therefore turn to those who 
have made the potability of water a 
special study. To what extent can they 
aid him in the solution of the problem, 
and by what means do they arrive at 
their conclusions ? 
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The biologist and chemist both attack 
the problem. 

The biologist makes a careful micro- 
scopic examination to determine the 
kinds of organisms contained in the 
water, and makes a rough approxima- 
tion of the number present ; he treats a 
few drops with " culture fluids," com- 
posed of meat-broths and gelatine, fa- 
vorable to the growth of bacteria, and 
notes the number of " colonies" de- 
veloped, and seeks characteristic speci- 
mens; he also observes the algae, fungi, 
and forms of animal life. In this way, 
the characteristic bacteria of disease or 
sewage-pollution may be isolated, and 
the unfitness of the water at once dem- 
onstrated. 

The chemist has elaborated a system 
of water analysis, ingenious and exhaust- 
ive, but not above criticism. To ap- 
preciate this fact, we have but to read 
the articles of eminent chemists, origi- 
nators of processes and leaders of 
schools, in which the carefully-worked- 
out process of some equally eminent 
chemist is arraigned in terms of consid- 
erable warmth, and even pronounced 
unqualifiedly useless. When, however, 
the several methods have been consid- 
ered impartially, a system can be estab- 
lished on a basis of the best obtainable 
results. Such a system has been estab- 
lished, and is now in general use. The 
determinations generally made are: 
residue on evaporation ; loss on ignition ; 
amount of chlorine, nitrogen as free and 
albuminoid ammonia, and in the form 
of nitrates and nitrites; oxygen-con- 
suming capacity ; and hardness. Each 
single determination, whether of chlor- 
ine, or of nitrogen, or of free ammonia, 
of itself tells little. It is rather the pro- 
portion in which these stand the one to 
the other that is significant. 

Rain may be considered the primary 
source of all drinking-waters. In fall- 
ing, it absorbs free ammonia from the 
air. It finds its way to the rivers and 
finally to lakes and oceans, to arise in 
the form of vapor, and be again precip- 
itated as rain, continuing this endless 



cycle. It is, of course, with the career 
of this rain after it falls that the chemist 
and the biologist are interested. The 
rain may fall upon a cultivated field and 
take with it, in its course to the nearest 
stream, different forms of pollution with 
which it comes in contact. Or, instead, 
a portion may soak into the ground and 
find its way through cracks and fissures 
to still lower levels, absorbing soluble 
salts and decomposing ingredients al- 
ready absorbed. 

In analyzing a sample of water which 
shows contamination, the geology of 
the surrounding, country, more espe- 
cially the dip of the rock, is of use in 
showing possible connection between 
the reservoir and some distant source 
of pollution. It is, therefore essential, 
in any careful attempt to locate the 
source of contamination, to know the 
character of the surroundings ; the area 
drained ; the density of the population, 
and their habits; what care is exercised 
in matters of drainage; and all circum- 
stances, however trivial, that may in 
any way affect the water in its under- 
ground course. It is only through such 
study and collation of facts that the 
causes leading to the condition of any 
particular sample of water may be de- 
termined with any degree of accuracy. 

C. S. R. 

Kindergarten. 

A Conference on " Some Questions 
growing out of the Introduction of the 
Kindergartens in the Public Schools," 
was held at the Brooklyn Institute, De- 
cember 3, under the auspices of the 
Kindergarten Section. 

Miss Constance MacKenzie, Super- 
visor of Kindergartens in Philadelphia, 
gave a synopsis of the growth of the 
public school work in that. city. She 
said in part : 

" The Free Kindergartens of the city 
were accepted by the Board of Education 
in 1888. The Board of Education adopt- 
ed first a scholastic standard for the 
Kindergartner, requiring examinations 
in Psychology, History of Education, 
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Physiology, Botany, Geology, Clay- 
modelling, and music; and also one 
year's previous practice in some kinder- 
garten. They have added to these re- 
quirements, until now a two-years' Nor- 
mal Course, with five months of prac- 
tice, is demanded. 

44 The age for admission into the Kin- 
dergartens was formerly from three to 
six, and later raised to from four to six. 

44 An average of twenty-five children 
is required for each teacher. 

44 The work is now telling upon the 
Primary grades, and the kindergarten 
child is more in demand. 

44 The Philadelphia Kindergartens 
thought it wise to have only one ses- 
sion. 

44 Calling in the homes is necessary, 
that the sympathy between home and 
school life may remain unbroken. The 
Kindergartner is expected to attend any 
public meeting in the interest of educa- 
tion, and do what she can to broaden 
and make more true her work. 

4 'Mothers' Meetings are held once a 
month. 

44 Excursions to the country, the 
parks, and the Zoological Gardens, have 
become an important element in the 
education of the children. 

44 One of the interesting things in the 
Philadelphia work, is the Free Kinder- 
garten Library, originally a gift, now 
supported by the Board of Education. 
It contains five or six hundred books 
suitable for reference, for educational 
purposes ; and new books are constantly 
added. 

44 The duties of the Supervisor consist 
in visiting kindergartens every day; 
calling meetings, regular and other ; hav- 
ing special office hours for consultation ; 
suggesting lines of work ; and keeping 
the kindergartners in touch with the 
progressive thought of the hour. 

44 At first, each kindergarten was put 
under the direction of the principal of 
the school in which it was situated. 
Every Director is now the principal of 
her own kindergarten. 

Formerly, the Primary teacher said 
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the Kindergarten child was disobedient 
— could not concentrate his faculties — 
did not know his letters — could not 
write, etc. 

44 Experience proved that he knew 
something of science, color, form, and 
number ; and best of all, he had learned 
to think. The objection to the play of 
the kindergarten was removed, as peo- 
ple began to see that the child in play 
assimilated food from the outside world. 
The kindergarten is intended to train 
the will, to create habits, to arouse feel- 
ing, thinking, and action, and in this 
way put a child in possession of himself. 
The kindergarten is founded on play, 
for play is the serious business in the 
life of a child.' ' 

In reply to the question as to the 
effect of the kindergarten on the meth- 
ods of primary teaching in Philadelphia, 
Miss MacKenzie said: 44 The methods 
have very materially changed in both 
primary and Normal departments. 
Studies are better coordinated and 
more objective, and are gradually fol- 
lowing lines laid down in the kinder- 
garten." 

Miss Laliah B. Pingree, a member of 
the Boston School Board, and former 
Superintendent of Mrs. Quincy Shaw's 
Kindergartens, said she was more and 
more convinced that the way to do a 
thing is to do it, and she was glad 
Brooklyn is to do something in the 
line of Kindergarten education. 

Every city has its own lines of work, 
and the various details settle themselves 
in a special way. In Boston, nineteen 
years ago, Mrs. Quincy Shaw began her 
kindergarten work. The greatest hos- 
tility came from the most advanced edu- 
cators. The kindergartners found the 
wisest thing was to work quietly and 
well. Gradually the leaven took effect, 
and not only the teacher but the police- 
man and truant officer came to ask, 
44 What is this that is making our chil- 
dren more orderly at home, more 
thoughtful, and more alive ?" When 
the time came for the kindergarten to 
be accepted by the Board of Education, 
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such men as Francis A. Walker of the 
Massachusetts School of Science and 
Technology, and President Samuel Eliot 
of Harvard, visited the Kindergartens 
and gave them a hearty indorsement. 

The money question arose. The 
Mayor said " No money for Kindergar- 
tens," but the 72 members of the coun- 
cil were " educated," and $20,000 was 
finally set aside for this purpose. Now, 
it is not an infrequent thing for the City 
government to request that a kinder- 
garten be started in some ungovernable 
quarter of the city. 

President Eliot says there should be 
no break between the kindergarten and 
the university. This must be so, as it 
is a question not of method but of prin- 
ciples, and they underlie all education 
and all life. 

The Superintendent of the Boston 
School says, 4t I consider that the most 
important tiling the kindergarten has 
done in Boston has been the eftect on 
the public schools. It has simply revo- 
lutionized them." The secret of this 
success is in the teaching of principles. 
A good kindergarten can reduce the 
number of years spent in the primary 
department by one. 

Regarding afternoon sessions, Miss 
Pingree spoke warmly. " In no city 
have they been successful. Statistics 
prove the demand for them to be small, 
and experience proves them to be most 



unwise, 
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It is quality that Brooklyn wants, 
not quantity. The whole trend of edu- 
cation to-day is toward a more general 
training, a broader and more exalted 
idea of scholarship* ' 

Miss Fitts of Pratt Institute, then 
said: " Experience proves that the kin- 
dergarten has come to stay, and it be- 
longs to all ages. It helps all to get 
hold of life. It is not something iso- 
lated, it is not only for children from 
three to six. It belongs to all, and we 
are becoming more intelligent as to its 
meaning. The only need is that the 
kindergartner be able to tell of it in a 
simple way, and to live up to what she 



knows. It takes most people all their 
time, with good hard work, to live tip 
to a little bit of it. 

4< The responsibility lies with the 
kindergartner. If we have something 
better and clearer than other people 
have, let us give it, let us * labor with ' 
people in the good old-fashioned way — 
let us give them an ordinary sense-im- 
pression of a good kindergarten ; in this 
way we can convert individuals, and 
the puolic will follow." 

Dr. Gunnison followed, heartily en- 
dorsing the half-day session, " not only 
for the kindergarten, but for the pri- 
mary grades. It is important not to 
strain a child's powers at this early age. 
Better work would be done in three 
hours than in rive, under proper condi- 
tions." 

Mr. Ward, the chairman, added his 
influence for one session, on the plea 
that " i you can't put a quart into a pint 
measure.' A child can receive only a 
certain number of impressions, and to 
continue is to dim impressions which 
were originally bright and clear. After 
the absolute liberty and freedom of 
early life, it is absurd to expect a child 
to profit by five hours of confinement." 

Miss Dozier, Supervisor of the New- 
York Free Kindergartens; Dr. Jenny 
B. Merrill, Supervisor of Public School 
Kindergartens in New- York City ; Prof. 
Frederic Luqueer of School Number 
1 10, and Mr. Abbott, Principal of School 
Number One, all added zest to the dis- 
cussion : and thus ended one of the most 
enthusiastic meetings in the interest of 
the Kindergarten movement that Brook- 
lyn has ever seen. 
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Library. 

SOME GRIEVANCES AS VIEWED FROM THE 

OTHER SIDE. 

Very few public institutions escape 
criticism, and free libraries are espe- 
cially subject to it. The chief com- 
plaint comes from persons who draw 
books for home use, and it is very often 
made with just cause. Much of it, how- 
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ever, arises from misunderstanding, and 
would cease were matters once clearly 
explained. In the Library of Pratt In- 
stitute, for instance, it is not uncommon 
for persons to feel aggrieved because, 
while they stand waiting a few minutes 
for an attendant to serve them, mem- 
bers of the staff may be seen seated 
near by who do not come to the win- 
dows or pay attention to visitors, but 
continue the cJerical work on which 
they happen to be engaged. Clerical 
work, which is absolutely necessary for 
the carrying on of a library, would 
never be accomplished were those who 
do it constantly obliged to leave it for 
the windows; and the library - staff 
would very soon be depleted by illness 
and break-downs, were the assistants 
kept on their feet for several hours at a 
time, as is the case in many libraries. 
No assistant is here scheduled for more 
than two hours of continuous waiting 
on the public at one time; when that is 
over, she is expected to take up the 
sedentary work allotted to her as a 
change and a rest for herself, and as a 
means of getting that work done speed- 
ily. If she were to allow herself to be 
called away from this, she would entire- 
ly defeat the object of the change. And 
because two or three assistants are seen 
speaking together, it does not neces- 
sarily mean that they are neglecting 
visitors for the sake of discussing per- 
sonal affairs, — it is much more likely 
that they are consulting with regard to 
some part of their work. No one ex- 
pects the saleswomen in shops to wait 
on any counters but their own, or de- 
mands the teller at the cashier's window 
in the bank. Why should there not be 
system and arrangement in a library, 
in order that its work may be well done, 
— as well as in a shop or a bank ? 

Many persons have a habit of com- 
plaining to the assistants themselves, 
instead of asking for the head of the 
department or the Librarian, and when 
asked to carry their complaints to head- 
quarters decline to do so for one reason 
or another. The assistants have no 



authority to change rules, and all they 
can do is to recommend an appeal. If 
this is not taken, the Library is certainly 
not to blame. 

For most people, all that is necessary 
is to show them this side of the shield; 
but the individual who comes into a 
free library expecting to set aside the 
rule of " first come, first served," and 
to receive special attention, has come 
to the wrong place. It is quite often 
persons with this expectation who go 
out to complain far and wide, forgetting 
that institutions as well as individuals 
have and prize their reputations, and 
can be as easily and as irreparably in- 
jured in that respect. 



Neighborship. 

There was never a time in the history 
of the Neighborship Association when 
so much was done by its members as at 
present; but we fear there was also 
never a time when the great body of 
students at the Institute knew so little 
of the Association and of its work. Very 
likely, this is partly owing to the fact 
that Greenpoint, where most of the 
work is carried on, is a long way from 
Pratt Institute ; but whatever the rea- 
son for this condition of affairs, it is 
lamentable and should not exist. For 
if the students of the Institute once 
realized what the Association is doing, 
they could not remain indifferent to its 
existence. Within the last year, it has 
conducted class and club work at Green- 
point which may bear comparison with 
that of any Settlement in the East. It 
has a corps of forty-two teachers and 
conductors of clubs, and its rooms, in- 
sufficient to accommodate all who wish 
to come, are filled at almost every hour 
of the day and evening. Subjects 
taught at Pratt Institute are here re- 
hearsed to a new set of pupils, and the 
Institute teacher who endeavors to give 
of the best that is hers, often does not 
know that some one of her scholars is 
also already practising the divine right 
of helping others as she helps herself. 
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What can we do to put an end to this 
indifference and lack of knowledge con- 
cerning our philanthropic work ? The 
Association is something of which every 
student should be very proud. It is 
vain and foolish to boast, we know; but 
in the face of such apathy it might be 
well to realize that the College Settle- 
ments' Association, numbering among 
its subscribers twelve women' s colleges, 
supports but three Settlements; while 
the Neighborship Association of this 
Institute has as its offspring a very live 
Settlement that is growing fast and be- 
coming an important factor in its neigh- 
borhood. 

But this Settlement, like every other, 
cannot be carried on without the cooper- 
ation of a large number of persons. It 
cannot be carried on without workers, 
or without money. The first it has; 
and too much cannot be said of the 
service, beautiful in its faithfulness, 
that has been shown by those who do 
its work. But it must also have money 
to pay its necessary expenses. It would 
be a great pity if all this service were 
to be given up, if the people who have 
come to love to meet in our rooms, — 
who say that they cannot tell which 
teacher is the best, they are all so sym- 
pathetic and kind, — were to be sent 
away because we could not pay our gas 
bills or our rent. But just this must 
happen if we do not have more general 
support from the whole of the Institute. 
Will not all who read this remember 
that the Neighborship dues are only 
fifty cents a year (one car-fare a month), 
and resolving to walk one day out of 
thirty when they would rather take a 
car, help to carry on a work in which 
they may well be proud ? 

One thing further. It is hard to work 
alone. If each member of the Institute 
visited the Settlement once a year, it 
would make the work easier and more 
helpful to those who live with it always. 
The Resident Worker is always at home 
Wednesdays ; and on other days, upon 
inquiring at the Astral Branch Library, 
any visitor will be directed to the class- 



rooms. Come now ; and when our Set- 
tlement becomes as famous as Toynbee 
Hall of Hull House, you may be glad that 
you helped it along in those first years 
when it most needed your friendly aid! 

Perhaps the most interesting of the 
many new undertakings at the Green- 
point is the Men's Club. This Club 
organized on Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 9, with a membership of three. 
The next Monday it held its first regular 
meeting, and twenty -two men were 
present. Since then, the attendance 
has been regular, and the club is likely 
to be of no small help to its members 
and to the Association. The alternate 
meetings are spent in debate, and two 
debates already held upon the Cuban 
question have been interesting and in- 
structive. Some of the men had been 
to Havana, and knew much of the Span- 
iards, while others could tell consider- 
ably more than the " Brooklyn " mem- 
bers of the difficulties of coaling our 
men-of-war for a battle in the West In- 
dies. It looks as if the club would soon 
have to limit its membership. It is 
anxious to be in no way under obliga- 
tions to the Association, and* the fees 
which it pays will amply cover all ex- 
penses for janitor and gas. 

How often we who write for The 
Monthly have wished that there might 
be some possible way by which we could 
send in our news just a day or two be- 
fore the magazine came out, and have 
it appear in its correct and beautiful 
printing as though it were a daily sheet! 
At December one wishes this most of 
all, for who will care to hear of our 
Christmas festivities when the first of 
February comes around ? But this isn't 
a daily paper, and we will anticipate by 
saying that our tree was lighted again 
and again for our fathers and mothers, 
young men, young women, and chil- 
dren; that our spacious room was 
dressed with holly and full of the sweet, 
earthy smell of the evergreen; and 
that no Yule log ever burned brighter 
than ours as we gathered together with 
the spirit of Christmas in the midst of us. 
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WILL APPEAL TO EVERY CAREFUL BUYER. 

SHELLHS St CHESNUTT, 

FURNITURE AND CARPETS, 

COR. BROADWAY AND GREENE AVE. 

OPEN El-VE]ITI*Tae. wsi. N. Howe (r. m. Howe'. Son), Manager. 



Now is the time 

to prepare for eighteen hundred 
and ninety -seven. 

Possibly you remember our 
memory jogger and calendar; 
students, housewives or business 
men can't afford to be without this 
" thinking machine."  

Price, with Stand, 75c, 
" for New Pad, 25c. 

Sent to any address. 

I. H. BIGLOW & COMPANY, 

62 BROAD ST., N. Y. 




Higgins' 

American 

Drawing 



1 tl KS (Blacks and Color*) 

The Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the World. 

TO. PBKXBLI says:— "There i» no ink equal to it 
[Higgins' ink] forhalfa doien reasons. Prom the lime 
you open the bottle until you have put all Iti contention 
paper, you have no reason to find fault with it." 

A. B. Frost says :— " I use a great deal of it, and It la 

certainly the best." 

AT ALL DEALERS. 
(By mail, pnpaid. 3i unli a bottlr. Color Card skewing 

Higgins' 
Photoflounter 

tographi, printa, etc., and for general 
use as a substitute for mucilage. Will 
not warp, cockle nor strike through. 
Spreads smoothly and easily— no lumps. 

Always ready. Fully guaranteed. 

AT ALL DEALERS. 

(3 at. Jar, prepaid, by mail, 30 emit.) 

CHA8. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 

168 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N, Y. 



MAGNESIA SECTIONAL COVERING. 

The approved non-conductor for insulating Boilers, Steam-pipes, Kettles, etc. 

FIRE.PROOF, EFFICIENT, 

EASILY APPLIED, ECONOMICAL. 

IT KEEPS THE ROOMS COOL AND IT SAVES THE COAL. 

T=JCD13E:FR-r A. KEASBEY, 

13 Terrace. BUFFALO 54 Warren Street. N. Y, 
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Beardsley's Shredded Godfislj 



is the Original and Only Shredded. 
Ask for Beardsley's, the box with the Red Band. 



MOLLENHAUER 

Sugar Refining Co. 



BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Only the Highest Grade of Sugars Used in Oir 
Manufacture. 



Our Standa 


rt „ MrtlM , 










































109 Wall Street, New York City 



Telephone, iE Spring 

mEBCBNTIliE STEflin LflipRY. 

Hotel, Restaurant, Steamship and Club Work a 
Specialty. Also Family Work of all kinds, 

Ut-MI-lN WIST HODSTOS STREET, KM YORK. 



MARSTOK & SOU, 

COAL AND WOOD, 

ii Water St., Brooklyn. 

Foot Monti gut St., Brooklyn. 

51 Beaver St., New York. 



WM. B. A. JURGENS, 

wholesale: grocer 

AND COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

FLUSHING AVENUE AND RYERSON 8TREET, 
Wallabout Market, 
„ w'msboroii. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



[lepbone Call, 77a Bi 



oVlyn. 



Geo. T. Riley, 
Caterer ai>d Qonfeetioper, 

773 FULTON STREET, 

108 SOUTH OXFORD STREET. 

ICE CREAM AND FRUIT ICES. 

Special attention to furnishing Dinners, Wed- 
dings, Receptions, Teas and Social Parties, 
with every requisite. 
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TIFFANY- CLASS V5 DECOR ATINC COMPANY 

•FVRNlSHERSttCLASSWORKERS-DOMESTlCUECCLESlteTICAl.* 
■DECORATIONS TOM MEMORIALS- 
• »nO)4l FOVRXHAVENVE NEVWRK- 

PflVlflF Mrs. Winslow's 
nUHUL SOOTHING SYRUP 

Should alwaya be used for Children Teeth- 
ing-. It Soothea the Child. Soften* the Gam*. 
AlTaysall Pain, Cures Wind Colic, and 1* the 

■medy for Diarrhota. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A SOTTLB. 



HIQTHEQS | 



VK 



Xll 
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SOLE KGENTS FOR SHHRRHTT & NEATH'S DIAMONDS 

HOLBROOK BROTHERS, 

87 and 89 BEEKM AM STREET, AND 53 AND 55 CUFF STREET, NEW YORK. 

IMPORTERS OF ^ > ^ DEALERS Ilf 

FRENCH WINDOW (v T A ^\ ^\ AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS, 

FRENCH POLISHED PLATE VX Xy A VJ W • .Floor and Skylight Glass. 

ENGLISH 16 and 26 OZ. CRYSTAL SHEET. PICTURE GLASS, Fancy Rolled and Color*** 



THOMAS MORGAN, 



DEALER IN 



CORN. OflTS. mEflL MID PILL FEED, 

BEYER'S ELEVATOR, MORGAN'S ELEVATOR, 

FOOT OF FOOT OF 

TAYLOR STREET, EAST AYERTUE, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. LONG ISLAND CITY. 

Accommodations for Elevating, Transferring and 
Storing of Barley, Malt, Etc. 

Goods to go by Vessel, Loaded with Dispatch. 



Telephone Call : 1290 Williamsburg. 

Washington Balkley, 

CONTRACTOR 

OFFICE AND YARD: 

94, 96 and 98 Schenck St, 

BROOKLYN, N. V. 



Near Myrtle Ave., 



PRA' 



INSTITUTE, §gg o!S YN - "•  Y - 



Day classes will begin work September 21, evening classes, September 23. 

HIGH SCHOOL — A four years' coarse for both sexes, combining drawing and manual work 
with the usual studies of a high school or academy. Entrance examination September 14 and 
15; applicants for classes beginning the second half year, February 8 and 9. 

DEPARTMENT OP FINE ARTS— Normal art course; regular art course, including 
general free hand drawing, cast, life and portrait drawing, oil and water color painting, compo- 
sition, anatomy, sketching, history of art ; also courses in architecture, applied design, clay 
modeling and wood carving. 

DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC ART— Normal domestic art course ; general course ; sew- 
ing ; dressmaking ; millinery ; drawing ; art needlework ; physical culture. 

DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE— Normal domestic science course; general 
course ; household science ; household economy ; emergencies ; home nursing and hygiene ; 
public hygiene ; food economics ; marketing lectures ; cookery, preserving and pickling ; 
waitresses' course ; laundry work. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY— Normal manual training course; 
drawing and machine design ; applied electricity ; mechanical drawing ; arithmetic ; algebra ; 
geometry ; physics ; chemistry ; steam and the steam engine ; strength ot materials ; mechanism ; 
carpentry ; machine work ; plumbing ; house, sign and fresco painting. 

DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTENS— Normal kindergarten course ; mothers' course ; 
nurses' course ; special courses. 

DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES— New Library Building; free library, reading and 
reference rooms. Classes in library training, including library economy ; cataloguing ; litera- 
ture and languages ; business. 

DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUMS— Collections of illustrative material required by the various 
courses of the institute. 

For further information or for application blanks apply at the general office of the institute, 
Ryerson Street. 

FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 
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Cross, Austin & Ireland 
Lumber Co. 

LUMBER, TIMBER, CEDAR, 
CYPRESS, 
PINE SHINGLES 
AND HARDWOODS, 

Grand Street and 

Newtown Creelc, 

BROOKLYN. N. Y. 



ni&'u> 



H. F. BURROUGHS & CO. 

DEALERS IN 

LIME, BRICKS 
and LATH .... 

anp.u. mips of masons' Materials 



YARDS: 
KENT AVENUE JOHNSTON AVENUE ANC 

FOOT OF HEWES STREET NEWTOWN CREEK 

42S WILLIAMSBURG 4/1 WILUAMS6URO 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 



ull 

KINDS 

or 
KOors 

KEMIREb. 

m 
45 

WAVERLY 

AVE. 



ANDREW D. BAIRD. 



A. D. BAIRD & CO., 
STEAM STONE MILL rv* YARD. 



Connecticut Brown Stone, Sine, 

Dorchester, and Ohio Free Stone. 
Cor. Keap St. and Wythe Ave, BrooklyD, E. D., N. Y. 

Telephone Call, 466 WHIiameburah. 



WALTER L. GREEN, 

Decorative Painter 

ARTISTIC BELIEF. 

FINE PAPER HANGINGS, 

005 and 007 Herkimer Street, 

Officio and Show Rooms, 8 1 2 Fulton St.. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



George Cummings, 



Phuribep and Qas Fitter 

745 FULTON STREET, 

Telephone, Brooklyn iiM. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



TELEPHONE. S°S BEDFORD. 

HOWARD J. ^ITp, 

BUILDER, 

256 St. James .Place, 

Jobbing promptly attended to. 



XIV 
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During the Period of 
Financial Hesitation 

which preceded our recent national 
election, The Thrift not only 
retained its deposits but scored 
substantial gains in every branch. 

The depositors of The Thrift 
were unanimous in feeling that 
their funds were in the care of a 
solvent and solid financial insti- 
tution. 

The Thrift has accumulated 
assets exceeding $425,000.00, 
secured by real estate worth $670,- 
000.00. 

Call at our offices, or send your 
name and address for information 
circular. 

THE THRIFT, 

A Savings and Loan Fund, 

207 RYERSON STREET. 



Brooklyn Fire Brick Works 



MANUFACTURERS OF 



FIRE BRICK 

88 Van Dyke Street, 



BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



TYPEWRITING. 

Copying of Manuscripts, Manifolding, Mimeographing 

MISS L. J. HOOKER, 

Heffley School of Commerce, 

319-331 Ryerton Street. Work done evenings at 
residence, 389 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



FRED H. PARSON, 

FIRE AND MARINE 

Insurance Agency 

AND 

ADJUSTER OF LOSSES. 



50 Pine St., New York. 





s*-r: 



,••••» 



•••*••••« 



elicious I!! 






And Boobownieres Suitable for Presents 

^4 336 and 337 Fulton Str»«t, I ( 
<7» and 468 FuHon 8tra«t, T>« 
Kt*... BROOKLYN ^ -•»*■* 

Candies carefully pacKed'bod shipped 
To all parts of toeCountqi by Mai arExpresi 
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Important to Training Schools 






Manual Training Schools and Student* supplied 
with the most spprovcd end best quallis of 
Tools required la departments of 




THE BEST 






Carpentry, Machinery, Plumbing, 




Wood-Carving, Etc. 




Correspondence solicited. 


S3 




JAMES T. PRATT & CO., 




Fine Mechanics' Tools, 


G. 


P. BRUSH, JR. & BRO. 


SB rtTLTOX BT. (Cor. Cliff), ITEW TOBX. 






Kkfsb to PRATT INSTITUTE. 







T^ 1 



HE BROOKltYN INSTITUTE — — * 

* ARTS' AND SGIENGES. 

The Institute contains the following Departments or Societies of Associate Members : 



1. ANTHROPOLOGY. 

2. ARCH/EOLOGY. 

3. ARCHITECTURE. 

4. ASTRONOMY, 
s BOTANY. 

CHEMISTRY. 



7. DOMESTIC SCIENCE 14. LAW 



8. ELECTRICITY. 

9. ENGINEERING. 
[O. ENTOMOLOGY. 

11. FINE ARTS. 

12. GEOGRAPHY. 
I}. GEOLOGY. 



... MICROSCOPY. 

17. MINERALOGY. 

18. MUSIC. 

19. PAINTING. 

20. PEDAGOGY. 



21. PHILOLOGY. 

22. PHOTOGRAPHY. 

23. PHYSICS. 
24- POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

25. PSYCHOLOGY. 

26. SCULPTURE. 

27. ZOOLOGY. 

Courioi of Lecture* in every Branch of Art, Science, Literature, and History, Forty-five 

s of lectures, and four hundred lectures. 
Collodion* in each Department of Science and Art. 

Annual Exhibitions of Collections in Geography, Geology, Mineralogy, Architecture, 
Electricity, etc., by the Departments. 

Public Anniversary Addressee on days of National and Local Interest. 
Library of the Arts and Sclencee. 15.000 Volumes. 

Season opens Wednesday, September 30th . 
The Initiation Pee Is $5.00 and the Annual Dues are $5.00 

A Copy of the Year-Eook and the Prospectus of the Institute may be obtained at the office, 
502 Fulton Street, or will he mailed on receipt of postage. Prospectus, 4 cents ; year hook, 12 
D „.. f ..,.,.„;.. f :„., ^a-,..^ FRANKLIN W. HOOPER, Director. 



cents. For further information, address 



Electric Fixtures § Supplies 

DESK LAMPS, CEILING LIGHTS, 
WALL BRACKETS. 



THE DALE COMPANY, 

108 Greenwich St., - NEW YORK 



Steel Typewriter Type, 

Numbering Machines, 

Steel Dies, Letters and Figures, 
Model Work, 
Engraving, Die Sinkers, 

Box Plates for Printing on Boxes, 



Notary and Other Seal Presses. 

NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 

100 Nassau Street, 

KfclMO Cortlindt. £i9W *"*■ 
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The Fisk Teachers' Agencies. 



EVEEETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 



10 Plfih Ave nu 
1141 ltlh ton- 

107 Hein, * r 



U KlB( Htnel. Wnl. Toronto, ' 
Century Building. Minora polta, I 
TSII Cooper Building, Dnitr, Co 



Switchboards, Switches, Pauelboards, 

<J2* FOURTH AVENUE, BROOKLYN. N. Y. 



American Wick 

MADE BY THE 

WICK DEPARTMENT 

Of the STANDARD OIL CO. of New York. 



The AMERICAN WICK is made on scien- 
tific principles. The gum inherent in the 
natural cotton is taken out, and no expense is 
spared to produce a wick that will give THE 
GREATEST ILLUMINATION. 



CURES 

Wounds, Bruises, 
Sunburn, Sprains, 
Lameness, Insect Bites, 

and ALL PAIN. 

After hard WORK or 
EXERCISING rub with it 
to AVOID LAMENESS. 

REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 

-Weak, Watery, Worthies*- 

POND'S EXTRACT OINTMENT 
cures PILES. -S/KT 

POND'S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth kn., Htw York. 



WILLIAM SPENCER 

Tin and Sheet Iron Worker, 

And Dealer in Stove*. Ranges, Heaters and Furnace*, 
431 MYRTLE AVENUE, 



| MEMORIAL TABLETS. | 

Memorial and Iiimti. ..; retwd* fur churches. 

I colleges sl.u1 pubkc buL.dinei. executed in I 
Metal. Marble. Si.,ne and Mosaic. 

Special d«. R ns submitted on request. i 

S,nJ/er lltu.t,*, r J /iW-AW*. * 

J. 4 S. LAMB, 69 Carmine Street, Hew Tort 



DENTON & CO., 

' Adamantine " Artificial Stone 

Concrete and Asphalt Construction, 

Kos. 2 mi 4 Stone Street. New York. 



JAHES B. TWAITS, 

CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 

224 ST. JAMES PLACE, 

Hear Fulton lir.M, BROOKLYN. 

Estimates furnished on all kinds of building- work. 



S. O. BURNETT, 

HARDWARE IN ALL ITS VARIETY, 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, ETC., 
288 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 



Thomas Harrington, 
PLUMBER ... 
GAS FITTER, 

334 IE ULS liaiE, hi linn u< U Sin*, HOOILTI. 



GEORGE F. LOCKE, 

LOOKING GLASSES and" PICTURE FRAMES 

PICTIIBE HOBS HTTED UP. 010 FRIKS BfJILHO. 
239 DeKALB AVE.. BROOKLYN. 

btnn Clcrmoot and Vuderbilt Ant. 



